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TWO DIFFICULT CASES. 
THE FIRST CASE, 

On the thirtieth of March in ‘the year six- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine, four barristers 
who are concerned in my first case, came, 
among others, on circuit to the town of Hert- 
ford. Two of the four,—Mr. Ellis Stevens, and 
Mr. William Rogers, arrived —— and 
took a night’s lodging for themselves and for 
another of the four, Mr. Marson, who would 
shortly follow them, in the house of a person 
named Guney. The lodging taken, they, as a 
matter of course, went about their business 
for the day. 

The fourth barrister was a gentleman of 
high character and good connections, having 
some little independent property, and a fair 
practice at the bar. His name was Spencer 
Cowper, and for him no lodgings were taken 
| because he had friends at Hertford, with 
whom he was invited to reside during the 
assizes ; moreover, if he had not accepted 
their invitation, there was still another 
lodging in the town, habitually used at assize 
time either by his brother or himself. Mr. 
Cowper’s friends in Hertford — residents 
much respected by the townsfolk — were 
two Quakeresses, a widow, Mrs. Mary Stout, 
and Sarah Stout, her daughter, who was a 
pretty, but not healthy girl, possessed of pro- 
perty in her own right. At the house of 
these friends Mr. Spencer Cowper first drew 
rein when he reached Hertford (the circuit 
was then travelled on horseback); after a 
brief call, he proceeded to the Globe and 
Dolphin inn, but sent his horse to be put up 
at Mrs. Stout’s ; and at the end of the day’s 
business, he himself went to Mrs. Stout’s to 
supper, purposing, as it was understood, to 
pass the night there. 

At six o’clock the next morning, when 
a miller was about to let a flush of water 
into his mill-dam, on the Priory river, he 
was startled by the sight of a woman’s sleeve, 
and something like part of a woman’s dress, 
floating on the surface of the stream. He 
called his men, and drew out of the water 
the corpse of a female which had been 
caught by the right arm between the stakes 
placed across the mill-dam. The corpse was 
that of the young Quakeress. Her fair hair, 
though uncovered by the close cap that 
she usually wore, scarcely had one of its 
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smooth braids roughened ; her grey dress had 
been removed. Except for some discolora- 
tion about neck and breast, she looked as 
she might have looked when slumbering. 
This event set the town of Hertford astir, 
but inquest on the body elicited littie in- 
formation. 

No evidence was adduced to show by what 
accident Sarah Stout could have come to her 
death. The surgeons examined, gave it as 
their opinion that the discolorations were no 
more than the settlings of blood, common in 
all cases of death by suffocation. The body, 
it was remarked, was slight as in life, not 
distended by the water, nor had any water 
issued from the mouth when it was drawn 
out of the river. Mr. Cowper, the last person 
known to have been in the company of the 
deceased, declared that he had parted from 
her on the previous night in her own house, 
and in reply to some questions, he affirmed 
on oath, that he knew of no distraction or 
love-fit, that should put deceased on this 
extravagant action—she was a very modest 
woman. The jury found that Sarah Stout 
destroyed herself, being of unsound mind at 
the time; and so the matter rested for a 
while, 

But, on the twenty-eighth of April, Mary 
Stout, the mother of the dead girl, not con- 
tented with the inquest, caused the body of 
her daughter to be disinterred for further 
surgical examination. In consequence of 
some opinions then formed, and of disclosures 
made relative to the three friends of Mr. 
Cowper, Mr. Cowper himself, together with 
those friends of his, John Marson, Ellis 
Stevens, and William Rogers, all gentlemen 
of reputation and good standing, were, on the 
sixteenth of July following, put upon their 
trial for the murder of Miss Sarah Stout by 
strangling. It was alleged that they had 
—— her, and afterwards thrown her — 
into the Priory river, to make it appear that 
she had destroyed herself. 

Mr. Jones, king’s counsel, opened the case 
by stating that a friendship of long date had 
existed between the deceased, the prisoner 
Cowper, and his wife ; that in the week pre- 
vious to the assizes, the deceased wrote to 
invite Cowper to stay at her house during 
assize time, which invitation he accepted in 

'a letter written by his wife. It was said 
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further, that on arriving at Hertford, Cowper 
called on the Stouts as before mentioned, 
directly on entering the town ; and returned 
to dine ; and that when asked, on his leaving 
again, whether he would lie there that 
night, he replied that he would. 

n continuation of the case it was stated 
that between the hours of nine and ten he 
supped with Miss Stout and her mother, and 
then, having requested writing materials, en- 
gaged himself upon a letter to his wife. That, 
at about a quarter to eleven o'clock, Miss 
Stout rang the bell, and directed the maid- 
servant to warm the bed for him, and to pre- 
pare his chamber. That Mr. Cowper offered 
no observation or objection on this order 
being given, and that the servant proceeded 
to obey it, leaving Mr. Cowper and Miss Stout 
together : the mother not being then present. 
That, a few minutes after going up stairs, the 
servant, Sarah Walker, heard the front door, 
which always closed with a loud noise, clap 
to—and, wondering who had gone out, con- 
cluded that it was Mr. Cowper, who had 
gone to the post with the letter she had seen 
him writing. On her returning to the room 
shortly after eleven o'clock, to say the bed- 
chamber was ready, the maid found neither 
her young mistress nor Mr. Cowper there. 
She and the mother (the case for the prose- 
cution went on to state), utterly at a loss 
what to do, or how toaccount for this strange 
disappearance, remained sitting up through- 
out the night, expecting the reappearance of 
the absent persons, every moment ; but hour 
after hour passed. The young Quakeress 
was never again seen alive. 

The circumstances attending the discovery 
of the body were next recapitulated ; and the 
king’s counsel proposed to produce evidence 
to show, that from the position in which it 
was found floating in a depth of some five 
or six feet of water, and from the state of 
the body at the time of finding, it was im- 

ssible to conclude that she could have 

n alive when she first plunged into the 
water. He also dwelt strongly on the facts 
that Mr. Cowper was the last person seen in 
her company ; that his conduct in leaving the 
house after it had been so clearly under- 
stood he was to sleep there, was extremely 
singular ; and, what was still more remark- 
able, that he who had been so long on terms 
of friendship with the family, should, after 
the catastrophe, never have gone to the 
house to make any enquiries. Instead of 
doing that, he sent the ostler of the inn to 
fetch his horse, and left the town without 
taking any notice whatever of the matter. 

-With respect to the other prisoners, it was 
proved by the Guneys, at whose house they 
lodged, that Ellis Stevens and William 
Rogers, who had engaged the lodging in the 
afternoon of the thirteenth of March, re- 
turned to it at eleven o'clock ; the other pri- 
soner, John Marson, being with them. That 
they desired to have a fire lighted in their 
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apartment, and that while Guney’s sister wag 
lighting it, she and Mistress Guney going 
backwards and forwards to the room, over- 
heard the conversation of the prisoners, 
which related altogether to Miss Sarah 
Stont. 

They also observed that on Marson’s re- 
moving his peruke, his head reeked, and that 
his face was hot and flushed. They noticed, 
too, that his boots were wet and muddy. 
One of the others said to him, speaking of 
Miss Stout, “She was an old sweetheart of 
yours ?” to which he replied, “ That she had 
turned him off, but that a friend of his was 
even with her.” According to the testimony 
of the same witnesses, Marson said further, 
“ Her business is settled ;” and, laying down 
a small bundle on the bed, he exclaimed, 
“ Mistress Stout’s courting days are over.” 

They talked, too, of money; and one of 
them remarked that Marson’s share was 
forty or fifty pounds: upon which he pulled 
out a handful of gold and silver, and vowed 
he would spend it all for joy because the 
business was finished. hat they then 
ordered wine, and invited the landlord, John 
Guney, to drink with them ; and that, while 
so doing, their principal conversation was 
about Miss Stout, concerning whom they 
made several inquiries. Finally, it was de- 
posed, that after their departure the next 
morning, Mistress Guney picked up from the 
foot of the bed a piece of rope, which she 
could not account for, and believed must 
have been left by the prisoners. It was 
proved also that during Tuesday the three 
last-named prisoners were observed by many 
persons, at various times, in close and earnest 
conversation with the accused man Cowper. 

All these statements were fully proved 
by different witnesses. Sarah Walker, on 
cross-examination, most emphatically adhered 
to her evidence, that Cowper said at dinner- 
time, “ He would lie there that night ;” and, 
in reply to a question of the prisoner's, 
“ Whether her mistress was not melancholy 
at times ?” acknowledged that she was, im- 
puting it to a long illness she had had. 

Mistress Guney, on her cross-examination, 
in answer to a question as to why she had 
not come forward on the inquest with the 
evidence now offered, confessed that she had 
wished to doso, but her husband had overruled 
her, fearing it might bring them into trouble, 
However, the matter had been since then s0 
much on her mind as to hinder her from 
resting night or day. 

A main point in the case was, of course, to 
establish the fact that a murder had been 
committed; for this {purpose the surgeon 
was produced who had, with difficulty, been 
induced by Mrs. Mary Stout, the deceased's 
mother, to re-examine the remains of her 
child, with the view. to clear her character 
from certain aspersions that had been cast 
upon it, by way of discovering a motive 
for the assumed act of self-destruction. He 
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deposed that the places in which the disco- 
loration had been observed in the first in- 
stance were, at the time of the second exami- 
nation, greatly decomposed, but that the rest 
of the body was, on the contrary, in a quite 
sound and healthy state. He further stated 
that there was no apparent ground whatever 
for the imputations cast on the girl’s cha- 
racter. Upon his cross-examination, this 
gentleman admitted that he had not observed 
on the first inspection of the body any crease 
or mark, as of a rope, about the neck, or any 
appearance as of strangulation. But, upon 
this part of the case the opinions of a number 
of medical gentlemen were taken, who all 
decidedly expressed their conviction that the 
deceased had not come to her death by 
drowning. The sound state of her person, 
with the exception of those parts which had 
the appearance of having been injured by 
violence, proved, they said, that she had im- 
bibed no water, which would speedily have 
caused decomposition ; but she must have 
imbibed water if she had gone into it 
alive. A drowned person, it was argued, 
sank, whereas a dead body floated. In 
proof of this, Edward Clement, a seaman, 
was called, who deposed that he was present 
at the sea fight of sixteen hundred and 
ninety, off Beachy Head, and that all the 
dead bodies which were thrown overboard 
during the fight, floated: that he saw hun- 
dreds so floating at that fight. He de- 
posed further that in sixteen hundred and 
ninety-one, he witnessed the shipwreck of 
the Coronation. The crew were walking on 
the larboard side of the ship when she sank, 
after which they swam about like shoals of 
fish, hovered one above the other, and finally 
disappeared: sinking downright as soon as lite 
was extinct. 

Another seaman deposed, that when they 
buried any deceased persons at sea, weights 
were fixed to the bodies, because otherwise 
they would not sink, but would float. 

So far there was a st’ case, at least, for 
the presumption of foul play ; but there ap- 
peared to be a great defect im one very 
material part of the case—namely, in evi- 
dence as to the general character and conduct 
of the deceased during life, which might show 
whether or not she was likely from her poet 
conduct to have committed any error which 
might possibly induce an act. of self-destruc- 
tion. No near friend or relative could be 
examined—ail her relations and connections, 
even her mother, being Quakers, steadily 
declined to take an oath, and were for that 
reason, according to the state of the law in 
those days, not admissible as witnesses. 

On the other hand, the traversers produced 
a number of witnesses, casual acquaintances 
of the deceased, who were all witness to her 
melancholy disposition. To a draper from 
whom she purchased a dress, she remarked 
that she did not think she should live ever to 
wear it; and when he taxed her jestingly 
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with being in love, she did not deny that, 


but declared it never should be said of her 
that she changed her religion for a husband. 
It was further proved that she had been ill 
for some time previously, and that upon a 
lady’s advising her to consult an eminent 
physician, she said it would be useless, be- 
cause her disease was in her mind, It was 
proved also that she had been very careless 
of herself throughout this illness, and was 
heard to say, openly, the sooner it put an end 
to her the better. 

These, and other like facts, were produced 
in evidence on the part of the traversers, to 
show on the part of the deceased predisposi- 
tion towards suicide; and—for the reason 
before given—there was no evidence on the 
t of the prosecution, by those. who might 
supposed able to disprove it. 

Spencer Cowper himself conducted the 
defence of himself and his friends in a most 
able manner ; minutely sifting all the evi- 
dence, and deadening every point made for 
the prosecution. On his own behalf he ap- 
ed to the bench and the jury to consider, 
“whether, under the circumstance in which 
he was accused, he, a man of some fortune in 
possession, in expectation of a better, in good 
professional practice, living within his in- 
come, never in debt,—in fact, he might truly 
say, never owing five pound at any time for 
the last eight years,—having no ibility of 
reaping any advantage by the Jeath of the 

eceased ; having no malice towards her, or 
such would have been proved; but, on the 
contrary, as appeared from the evidence for 
the prosecution, in perfect amity and friend- 
ship with her up to the day of her death ; 
was likely to be guilty of her murder? He 
submitted that he, having a fair character 
and a stake in society, should all at once 
abandon such a position for no assignable 
cause or motive, and begin at the beginning 
of all baseness and wicke , was incredible. 

Doctors Sloane and Wollaston, two of the 
most eminent physicians of the day, and 
Cooper the anatomist, were examined on be- 
half of the traversers, and were all of opmion 
that so small a quantity of water might 
cause death as to leave little or no trace of it 
discernible. Mr. Herriot, a sea surgeon, 
declared, from his experience, that dead bodies 
would sink on being thrown into the sea. 
Another seaman deposed te his having seen 
dead bodies float. Cowper, ably contending 


that there was no proof whatever that a 


murder had been perpetrated, urged also, | 


that even as regarded the floating of the 
body of the deceased gentlewoman, it ap- 
peared by the evidence for the prosecution 
that the body of Miss Stout was raised and 
supported by the stakes in the dam, as any 
other body or substance would have been, by 
the foree of the current on meeting an im- 
ediment in its course. According to Sarah 
Walker's evidence, she heard the street door 
close shortly before eleven o’clock, at. which 
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time he must have left the houee, as several | 
witnesses were produced to prove that, pre 
cisely as the clock struck eleven, he entered 
the Globe and Dolphin inn, where he re- 
mained for a quarter of an hour, and then 
proceeded to his lodgings at a Mr. Bare- 
foot’s, and was in bed before twelve o'clock. 
He explained why he did not remain at 
Mistress Stout’s: His brother, Mr. William 
Cowper, who usually also went that circuit, 
always kept engaged at Mr. Barefoot’s, rooms 
which the traverser was in the habit of 
sharing. On the occasion in question, his 
brother William happening to have no busi- 
ness at Hertford, was not going there. He 
himself having met his brother on the pre- 
vious Friday, told him of his own design to 
stop at Mrs. Stout’s, and begged William, 
for that reason, to write word to Mr. Bare- 
foot that he might let the lodgings if he! 
could. This, William Cowper had said he 
would do ; but Spencer, after having called at 
Mistress Stout’s on his coming into Hertford, 
went forward directly to Mr. Barefoot’s to 
ask whether the lodgings had been let, and 
then found that no letter had been written. 
The rooms, consequently, were retained for 
him: which being the case, he considered 
himself bound to pay for them, and thought 
it best to occupy them rather than occasion 
Mrs. Stout any needless trouble. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barefoot, their maid-servant, 
and a gentleman who happened to be pre- 
sent, by their evidence assured these facts. 
Spencer admitted he might have said, on 
leaving Mrs. Stout's house, after dinner, that 
he would return again that evening, as in fact 
he did return to supper; but he positively 
denied having said that he would sleep there, 
for the reasons stated. 

On the part of the other three traversers, 
the object of their visit to Hertford was 
satisfactorily explained. It was proved that 
there was law business in which they were 
engaged. It was testified by some friends of 
theirs that they had been at the Globe and 
Dolphin from eight o’clock in the evening 
until eleven, when they were escorted by 
their friends to Guney’s, and left there at the 
door of their lodging at the time when they 
themselves stated that they had returned to 
bed. It was strongly denied, on the part of 
Marson, that he made use of the expression, 
“Mistress Stout’s courting days are over ;” 
but, it was admitted that they all had merry 
and careless conversation on the subject of 
the gentlewoman. It was proved by two or 
three witnesses that the three traversers and 
several other gentlemen of Clifford’s Inn had 
met on Sunday, the twelfth, at the Old 
Devil’s Inn, when the conversation turned on 
Stevens and Rogers having to attend the 
Lord Chief Justice out of town ; and upon a 
certain Mr. Marshall, who had courted Mis- 
tress Stout of Hertford ; whereupon, one of 
the company had suid, “ If you go there, pray 
ask after Marshall’s mistress, and bring us 
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some account of her.” Either Marson or 
Stevens thereto replied he would “do his 
best and enquire all about the gentle- 
woman.” 

Mr. Spencer Cowper then reverted to his 
own particular case, expressing himself as 
being most thankful to his enemies, that in 
their endeavours to clear the character of 
Mistress Sarah Stout, they had done the same 
for him. But, to convince the jury she had 
murdered herself, he was obliged to reject 
this benefit for himself, so far as it went, and 
(though most unwillingly) to trespass on the 
character of the deceased gentlewoman, not 
on his own account alone, but in defence of 
the lives of the other three traversers. 

Then, as to the admission of Sarah Walker, 
on her cross-examination, “ That the deceased 
had been of a melancholy and desponding 
state of mind for some time previous to her 
death,” he proceeded to show why she was 
so, and thence to deduce the natural conse- 
quence—suicide. 

He then went on to state, that three or 
four years previously he had introduced Mr, 
Marshall (the gentleman before alluded to) to 
Mistres Stout, and that from her manner and 
apparent reception of that gentieman’s at- | 
tentions, he had every reason to think she | 
was favouring them, with a view to mar- 
riage. But one evening, when the three 
were out walking in company with another 
lady, and he, Mr. Cowper, was apart with 
Mistress Stout, while Marshall and the other 
lady were before them, Miss Stout suddenly 
observed to him, “She did not imagine he 
had been so dull.” That he, being curious to 
know to what she alluded, she replied, “in 
fancying that she intended to accept Mr. 
Marshall’s addresses,” That he thereupon 
asked her, if such was not her intention, 
why she encouraged his attentions ; to which 
she replied, she did it to divert the observa- 
tion of the world, and to cover their own 
intimacy ; in corroboration of which state- 
ment he produced Mr. Marshall, who stated 
that on being introduced by Mr. Cowper to 
Miss Stout, she had afforded him many 
opportunities of improving his acquaintance 
with her, and evidently favoured his atten- 
tions; but at length, upon his pressing his 
suit, she gave him a decided refusal, without 
any seeming reason. 

r. Cowper then proceeded to read the 
letters which, he stated, he had received from 
Miss Stout, at the same time declaring that 
nothing but the duty he felt he owed to the 
other traversers would ever have induced 
him to give them publicity. 

They were two letters, which, if genuine, 
were fatal to the character of the deceased. 
The last of them, Mr. William Cowper de- 
clared that his brother had shown to him at 
the time when he requested him to write to 
the Barefoots to let the lodgings, and he 
afterwards having reflected that, consider- 
ing the state of affairs, it would be better 
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sage. 

it does not appear, however, that any proof 
of the handwriting of Miss Stout was offered, 
or that the letters bore her signature ; and 
it would appear strange at this day, that 
counsel on the other side should permit such 
letters, or indeed any letters, to be read with- 
out having the handwriting first proved. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Spencer Cowper proceeded 
to comment on these documents, and to 
observe to the court and the jury that they 
could easily understand, from their contents, 
the reason why, while Sarah Walker was in 
the room, he did not deny his intention of 
sleeping at the house ; for, he did not deem 
it expedient that she should be present 
during any controversy that might ensue 
between himself and Mistress Stout upon the 
subject. On the maid’s departure, he said, 
he had argued with the young lady on the 
scandal that might possibly arise, and stated 
his determination to lodge at the Barefoots’. 
She did not admit his arguments, and he 
ended by abruptly leaving the house. Mr, 
Spencer Cowper then called Sir William 
Ashurst, Sir Thomas Lane, and other gen- 
tlemen of note, to testify to his charac- 


| ter and reputation. All of them bore witness | 


to his credit in that regard; and two of 
| them, who had walked over the ground 


| between Mistress Stout’s residence and the 


| nearest point at which she could have been 
| thrown into the river, proved that it took 
them half-an-hour of walking at their ordi- 
| nary pace to do it. 

At this stage of the business, the jury 
began to exhibit great impatience, and one of 
them suggested that they might withdraw ; 
but the judge (Mr. Justice Hatsell), who, at 
an early stage of the case, had seemed rather 
impatient also, and had frequently interrupted 
Mr. Cowper, when he commented on his 
evidence, begging of him not to flourish too 
much, but stick to his case, and let the 
evidence speak for itself; told the jury they 
must make an end first. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Jones, counsel for the prose- 
cution, confined himself to the remark that, 
as regarded the character of the deceased, no 
evidence had been produced save these letters, 
which, after all, bore no signatures, and 
could not be weighed against the good opinion 
entertained of her by all the townspeople, 
To which the judge replied, no one disputed 
that she might have been a young woman of 
good character, and yet. her brain might 
bave been turned by her passion, or by some 
distemper. 

Of this very remarkable trial perhaps the 
strongest peculiarity is the judge’s charge or 
summing-up, in which he renders the case, if 
pers more complicated and perplexing, 

y his care to transter every atom of i 
sibility from himself to the jury, and to afford 





maze. 

He commenced by observing that the in- 
dictment against the prisoners at the bar, was 
fur a very great offence—for murder—one of 
the higtiest offences in the eye of the law. He 
then proceeded to sum up the evidence, and 
on the conflicting testimony relative to the 
sinking or swimming of dead bodies, he 
declared he could find no certainty in it, one 
way or the other, and as regarded the fact of 
there being no water in the body of the 
deceased, and the question as to whether the 
bodies of drowned persons would necessarily 
contain water, he observed, that the doctors 
and surgeons talked a great deal, but that, 
unless they (the jury) had more skill in 
anatomy than he had, they would not have 
been much edified by what they had been 
told; all he could say was, that the doctors 
differed. Observing on the imputation that 
the deceased had committed suicide, the judge 
confessed he was at a loss to conceive why a 
gentlewoman like the deceased should have 
been led to commit such an act, and on the 
subject of the letters purporting to have 
been written by her, to Mr. Spencer Cowper, 
he observed, “ It might have been a love-dis- 
traction, and yet she might have been a vir- 
tuous woman, for it might have been a dis- 
temper that came upon her and turned her 
brain, and discomposed her mind, and then 
no wonder at her writing in a manner differ- 
ent from the rest of the actions of her life ;” 
and he concluded on this part of the case by 
saying : 

“Gentlemen, you are to consider and 
weigh the evidence. I will not trouble you 
any more about that matter.” 

He then proceeded on the case of the other 
three prisoners ; and, as regarded their con- 
versation at their lodgings, left it entirely to 
the jury, merely observing that their expres- 
sions were very strange, and they (the jury) 
were to decide whether they were spoken in 
jest, as it was pretended, or in earnest. 
There had been a piece of cord and a bundle 
found in the room they occupied, after the 
departure of the three gentlemen next morn- 
ing; but he knew not what to make of it. 
“Truly,” he observed, “these three men, by 
their talk, had given great cause for suspi- 
cion ; but whether they were guilty or not, 
or in any way accessory to the death of 
the gentlewoman, they (the jury) were to 
determine.” He then dismissed the jury to 
consider their verdict, saying, he was sensible 
he had omitted many things, but that he was 
a little faint, and could not repeat any more 
of the evidence. 

Half-an-hour sufficed for the jury to decide 
upon their verdict, which acquitted all the 
prisoners. 

The story isnot yet quiteat anend. The 
mother of the deceased Quakeress, strong 
in the conviction of the prisoner’s guilt, 
and burning with indignation at the second 
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wrong done to her daughter, determined to| Mrs. Stout, the mother of the deceased, in 


prosecute the matter to the utmost limits of 
the law. | 


Under some old statute, then existing, 
although seldom resorted to, a writ of appeal 
lay against a verdict even in a criminal 


| 
| Commons. 


the courts 


vain petitioned the Lord Keeper, and even 
presented a statement of her case to several 
of the members at the door of the House of 
She was at every point baffled in 
of law; but, both parties, in 


case, if it was applied for in the name of the | printed papers, appealed to the world in sup- 


heir-at-law of the deceased, within a year| 
and a day after the period of the first trial. 
There was some difficulty in this instance 
in ascertaining who was heir-at-law, and 
the required person at last was found in a 
boy ten years old, named Henry Stout. 

The very day after the mother had suc- 
ceeded in establishing the pedigree of this 
child, she sued for the writ, which was at 
once granted, and on the thirteenth day 
of April seventeen hundred, she caused her- 
self to be constituted guardian of the ap- 
pellant, with the view to proseeuting the 
al , 
Z t appears that the writ was then duly 
delivered to the under-sheriff of the county of 
Hertford, but that this officer neglected to 
make any return on it, and it was not until 
after several rules from the Court of King’s 
Bench were obtained and served on him, 
that he paid any apparent heed to its exist- 
ence. Finally, and, in fact, after the term 
prescribed by the statute had expired, he 
made an affidavit to show cause why he had 
not returned the writ as required to the 
effect, “that, on the sixteenth of April, he 
had placed the writ in the hand of the 
infant.” 

Upon the hearing of this affidavit in the 
King’s Bench, the court ordered the under- 
sheriff to be examined upon interrogatories, 
when he declared that the appellant, with his 
mother and other relatives, came to him and 
delivered him a note from Mr. William 
Cowper, telling him that the infant was the 
plaintiff in the appeal, and that one of the 
women was his mother: whereupon he, not 
knowing of any other guardian to the infant, 
delivered the writ into his hands, at the 
request of the mother, and when afterwards 
he desired that it should be returned, he was 
told that the infant, with advice, had burnt 
it. Upon this the court mulcted the under- 
sheriff in the penalty of two hundred 
marks, 

It seems, however, that the family and 
connections of Spencer Cowper, the supposed 
principal in the murder, had been active in 
endeavours to defeat the course of justice in| 
this new turn of the case; for, it transpired 
that the delinquent under-sheriff had been in | 
close communication with the Cowpers, and 
that William Cowper had first written to him 
to ask whether a writ of appeal had been 
delivered to him, against his brother Spencer, | 
upon which he had sent William a copy of 
the writ, who, thus prepared, had tampered 
with the friends of the infant who was | 
legally appellant, and induced them to act in| 
the way already stated. 
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port of their respective cases, 

The friends of Spencer Cowper alleged that 
the prosecution and trial were brought for- 
ward by the sect to which the deceased 
belonged. They said that, as the Quakers 
recoiled against the stigma of suicide attach- 
ing to any one of their body, professing, as 
they did, to have the Light from above, to 
guide them unerringly through life, this 
stigma they were willing to wash away, even 
in the blood of four mnocent men. The 
attempt to procure a second trial they thus 
represented as the mere effort of malice and 
revenge. 

On the other hand, Mistress Stout replied, it 
was not to be supposed that a mother whose 
only child had been first cruelly murdered, 
and then yet more cruelly defamed, should 
require the instigation of any sect to urge 
the punishment of her child’s murderers and 
slanderers. 

She utterly denied the authenticity of the 
letters produced as her daughter’s; and 
alleged, that so far from having contemplated 
suicide, or having any undue intimacy with 
Mr. Spencer Cowper, she had urgently 
requested a young gentlewoman of her 
acquaintance, who had called upon her the 
very day of the catastrophe, to remain in the 
house and slvep with her that night; and, 
upon her declining to do so, on the plea of a 
previous engagement, had engaged this friend 


|to dine with her the next day, playfully ar- 


ranging what they should have to eat. 

A most important part of the subsequent 
revelation was, the fact that a sum of a 
thousand pounds belonging to the deceased, 
which she had declared her purpose of 
entrusting to Mr. Spencer Cowper for invest- 
ment in the purchase of a separate life- 
interest for herself in the event of her 
marriage, was nowhere to be traced, although 
it was known to have been in her possession 
a short time before her death. It was 
therefore broadly insinuated, that there 
might be found a motive to induce Mr. Cow- 
per to contrive her death, if, having received 
the money for this purpose, he appropriated 
it to his own use. 

In reply to this charge, Mr. Cowper's 
friends and advocates said here was only 
hearsay and surmise, defying proof. 

Cowper himself does not seem to have 
suffered much by the trials, as regards pro- 
He became Chief 
Justice of the County Palatine of Chester, 
and a Judge of the Common Pleas, which 
posts he held until his death, in the reign 
of George the Second; few lawyers of his 
day attaining higher reputation, than he 
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enjoyed (supposing him to have been an 
innocent man able to enjoy it) for the space 
of thirty years. 


THE PURPLE SHORE. 


I HAVE rarely gone upon the beach with a 
country cousin who did not take up a hand- 
ful of dry sea-weeds, and ask me what the 
white serpentine things were, which he saw 
upon it. Wrack-spangle, the popular name 
of these things, implies that they deck the 
sea-weeds as spangles adorn robes, The 
savans call them Serpule, from the Latin 
word serpo, I creep. Mollusks and worms 
living in pipes are called tubicole, or tube- 
dwellers. The serpulee live in as fantastically 
twisted pipes as ever any man smoked. 
Everything in the sea is more or less covered 
with these people of the pipes,—shells, crabs, 
weeds, timber, everything in short; and 
when bottles have been thrown overboard 
from ships, they have often been washed 

ashore, gorgeously and fantastically decorated 
| with sculpture-like festoons of them. Glassy 
or milky, round or angular, smooth, wrinkled 
| or spiral, prostrate or erect, social or solitary, 
there are great varieties of these pipe-worms, 
differing in size as in form, from the tiniest 
spangle of the wrack, to the serpulee found in 
the coral reefs of the tropics which are some- 
| times three feet long. The body of the 
| animal is cylindrical, tapering smaller as it 
recedes from the head. 
| The first segment of the body is surrounded 
| with a collar which appears to secrete the 
| tube, as the mantle secretes the shell of the 
mollusks. The crystallised portion of the 
tubes being more prominent than the organic, 
| the tubes of the worms have more of a 
| mineral, and somewhat less of an animal 
| nature, than the shells of the conchylions. 
These worms breathe by fan-like gill-tufts 
issuing from their heads. The gill-tufts of 
these annelidw, or ring-like animals, are 
always bizarre in their appearance, and dis- 
play sometimes beautiful colours, The pipe- 
worms are usually seen with a lid or stopper 
closing the mouth of their tubes. When 
some of the species lift up the lid or oper- 
cule, gill-tufts are seen as beautiful as living 
flowers of orange, violet, or carmine hues. 
A pipe-worm lifting up his opercule, and 
displaying his gills, is like a tuft of petals 
coming out into full blow and brilliance. 

The sand-shell is nearly as well known as 
the wrack-spangle. Every child knows it 
who has ever played with the wrack and 
sand at high-water mark. I made my first 
acquaintance with it when determinedly 
building castles of sand, which were to be 
stout enough to defy the German Ocean. 

am now cured of my belief in all 
such castles. When the sand castles 
withstood the waves, the children applauded 
the castles, and when the waves destroyed 
the castles three tremendous cheers were 
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given to the waves; but of course grown-up 
folks never do the like. The sand-shells of 
Sabella, Terebella, and Amphitrite, consist of 
fine sand glued together, and forming tubes 
resembling the bits of paper which are 
twisted round to make squills, or form 
cigarettes. Sabella secretes, the anatomists 
are not sure where, the glue which cements 
together the silicious and shelly sand of the 
funnels. When found upon the shore a touch 
suffices to destroy them. Sabella—as the 
common worm of the sand, or sable, is pret- 
tily called—lives in these narrow funnels near 
low-water mark. Sabella, like serpula, be- 
longs to the sub-order of the Head-gills. In 
sabella, the spiral tentacles serve both to 
take in the aliment, and to renew the water 
which supplies the gills with oxygen. SirJohn 
Dalyel said he had observed the reproduc- 
tion of the sabella by scission, as among the 
os Several Head-gills, serpula, tere- 

ella, and protula, for example, fix their eggs 
in clusters upon stones near their funnels. 

Children playing with the sand, find cowry 
shells as Slancutly as sand-funnels, These 
pretty little univalve shells are called cowries 
because this is their name in India, where 
they are used as money. The French call 
them the porcelain sea-fleas, les porce- 
laines poux de mer. The porcelain polish 
is due to the mantle issuing from the shell, 
and covering the whole of it. The porce- 
lain cowries crawl like snails, displaying 
upon their mantles, and upon their heads, 
a rich variety of colours. They have long 
tongues covered with tentacles. The cowry, 
like the sabella, dwells in the vicinity of low- 
water mark. Cyprea, the learned name of 
this creature, is, I suppose, derived from 
mythology, and bestowed in compliment of 
the beauty of this pretty conchylion. The 
manufacture of the porcelain shells of the 
cyprea is as curious as the shells them- 
selves are beautiful. At first the shell con- 
sists of a simple and smooth twist round the 
imaginary axis of the central column, 
while the lips are thin, and the colour 
disposed in bands or waves. As the shell 
solidifies, teeth appear, and the back is 
painted with a coat of colours in obscure 
bands, or waves. Finally, as the teeth 
strengthen, the sides are thickened with a 
colouring enamel arranged in lines, blotches, 
nets, and waves, of various hues pat- 
terns. 

Lieutenant J. B. Hankey, of the Oolling- 
wood, observed a cowry while renewing its 
shell. His observation needs confirma- 
tion to convince the gainsayer; which I 
hope it will obtain speedily. The forma- 
tion of the shell is a work of time ; the renewal 
of it, the gallant Lieutenant says, is only an 
affair of a few days. He observed a cowry 
retire into a nook, as if it were intent on 
something. The animal was too big for its 
shell. The process of the first formation of 
the shell was reversed. The colours became 
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obscure, and the shell thin; when it was 
split along the back by the animal, and dis- 
appeared. Gradually the calcifying pro- 
cesses of the mantle formed a new and 
larger shell, which it covered with a fresher 
enamel and touched with surpassing beauty. 

Serpula, sabella, and cyprea lead us down 
the beach. The waves strew the high-tide 
line with their remains, while their lives were 
passed beneath the line of low tide. As we 
descend the beach of chalk rocks, the colours 
which meet the eyes change visibly from 
green, through brown and purple, to red. 
When the low-water mark is only the limit 
of an ordiuary tide, a glimpse is obtained 
(but rarely) of the red shore. When, how- 
ever, the neap tides of spring or autumn lay 
the upper edge of it bare, a glimpse of it 
may sometimes be caught, and the glimpse 
will never be forgotten. 

Dulse and Irish moss, common and well- 
known plants, indicate the whereabout of 
the purple shore, Dulse is generally found in 
the trausition region between the brown and 
purple zones. Dulse is called Iridea edulis, 
because it is eatable, and because some spe- 
cies of it reflect light prismatically, like the 
iris. Coast-folks on the south-west of Eng- 
land, the west of Ireland, and the east of 
Scotland, eat dulse. The colour is dark brown 
purple. When at all reddish they are not 
good toeat. The blade is flat and expanded, 
and more fleshy than gelatinous, being com- 
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pene of densely interwoven fibres running 
e 


ngthwise. The shape of the blade is egg- 
like, tapering into a short stem towards the 
base. The root isa spread disk, from which 
spring several blades. 

The writers on sea-plants say the fronds of 
Iridea edulis are occasionally eaten by the 
poor, either raw or fried. Stackhouse says, 
the fishermen of the south-west of England 
eat it after they have pinched it between red- 
hot irons, when it is said to taste like roasted 
oysters. Dulse is a regular relish on the 
tables of all ranks in Aberdeen, my native 
town. When I was a boy, from half-a-dozen 
to a dozen dulse-wives, according to the sea- 
son, used to sit every morning on the pav- 
ing stones of the Castlegate selling dulse. 
When I think of them, the beautiful granite 
city, seated at the mouth of the Dee, comes 
before me like a picture. The Castlegate— 
a large, oblong square formed of granite 
houses of all ages and all styles—was a won- 
derful old place in those days, ere the nine- 
teenth century had eclipsed the middle ages 
in the city of Bon Accord. 

Recvllections crowd upon me when I ought 
to be thinking only of the dulse-wives. Isee 
shore-porters dressed in blue cloth, with broad 
Scottish bonnets and broader shoulders; 
carters standing upright in their carts, while 
driving them, and looking ruddy and sleepy ; 
recruiting sergeants of the Highland 
regiments beguiling the country lads; and 
ladies, followed by their maids, making 
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{Condueted by 
‘purchases of fish. However, of all the 
| figures on the Castlegate, none were more pic- 
turesque than the dulse-wives. They sat in 
a row on little wooden stools, with their 
|wicker creels placed before them on the 
| granite paving stones. Dressed in clean white 
;mutches, or caps, with silk-handkerchiets 
|spread over their breasts, and blue stuff 
wrappers and petticoats, the ruddy and sonsie 
dulse-women looked the types of health and 
strength. Every dulse-wife had a clean white 
cloth spread half over the mouth of her creel 
at the side furthest from her, and nearest her 
|customers. ‘The cloth served as a counter on 
which the duise was heaped into the handker- 
chiefs of the purchasers. Many a time, when 
my whole weekly income was a halipenny, 
a Friday’s bawbee, I have expended it on 
dulse, in preference to apples, pears, black- 
berries, cranberries, strawberries, wild peas, 
and sugar-sticks. When I approached, there 
used to be quite a competition among the 
| dulse-wives for my bawbee. The young ones 
| looked most winning, and the old ones cracked | 
the best jokes. A young one would say : 

“Come to me, bonnie laddie, and I'll gie ye 
mair for yer bawbee than any o’ them.” 

An old one would say : 

“Come to me, laddie, an I'll tell what like 
yer wife will be.” 

“Ye dinna ken yerself.” 

“ Hoot aye—I ken brawly : she’ll hae ahead | 
and feet, an mou’, and eyen, and may be a 
nose, and will be as auld as me, if she lives | 
as lang.” 

“Aye ; but ye gie me very little dulse for | 
my bawbee.” 

“ Aye,” replies the honest woman, adding | 
another handful, “but sica wife is weel worth 
mair siller,” 

The dulse-wives exploded into laughter, 
when the old woman suggested some one like | 
herself, as the ideal wife which youth is 
doomed always t8 pursue and never to attain. 
As the boy retired laughing, but abashed, the 
young one would ery :— 

“Y'll come to me neist time, laddie— 
winna ye ?” 

Dulse is generally eaten raw in Aberdeen. 
Raw or toasted with hot irons, or fried, but 
esvecially raw, it seasons oaten or wheaten 
bread admirably. The iodine it contains 
makes it an excellent vermifuge. Pepper- 
dulse—Laurencia pinnatifida—is much more 
rare and more piquant than Iridea edulis. 
At Aberdeen every dulse-wife has ordinarily 
a few handfuls of pepper-dulse, half-a-dozen 
plants of which she adds when asked, to 
every halfpenny worth of dulse. Sometimes 
there is one who, being weakly, has nothing 
but pepper-dulse, which is less heavy to 
carry, and more costly than the common 
breakfast relish of the Aberdonians. 

“ Wha’ll buy dulse and tang ! ” is one of the 
cries of the fish-wives in the streets of 
Edinburgh. “He who eats the dulse of 
Guerdie and drinks of the wells of Kildingie,” 
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say the people of Stronza, “will escape all 
maladies except black death.” The Norwe- 
gians call dulse sou-soell or sheep’s weed, be- 
cause their sheep often stay eating it in their 
fondness for it until they are drowned by the 
returning tide. The Icelanders preserve dulse | 
by washing it well in fresh water, by drying 
it in the sun until it gives out a sweet 
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the late Dr. Landsborough—gives a recipe for 
cooking it, which is found to be excellent 
from experience. “When used, a tea-cup 
full of it is boiled in water ; this water, being 
strained, is boiled with milk and sugar, and 
seasoning, such as nutmeg, cinnamon, or 
essence of lemon. It is then put into a shape 
in which it consolidates like blancmange, 





powdery substance which covers the whole |and when eaten with cream it is so good that 
plant, and by packing it into casks and keep-! many a sweet-lipped little boy or girl would 
ing it from the air. Preserved dulse is eaten | almost wish to be on the invalid list to get a 
in this state with fish and butter, or is/share of it.” 
boiled in milk and mixed with a little flour of} Many purple plants mark the purple zone, 
rye. The white powdery substance which | I pass, however, from them, after mentioning 
it gives out, is mannite—the principle of the most common and the most useful, to the 
manna. ‘fixed animals which are its zoological charac- 
The common plants which appear best! teristics. Country cousins, on first visiting 
to identify the purple zone are the two' low-water mark, require to be cautioned 
well-known gristly weeds sold as Irish moss, | against the mania of discoveries. They risk 
which are eaten by the wise in the shape of| the fate of the provincial editor, who, after a 
jellies and blancmanges. The colour of both | first visit to the British capital, wrote in such 
is purple. The Irish moss of the shops, or! terms of the wonders he had seen, that he was 
carrageen of the Irish, is called by the savans | known ever after as “the discoverer of Lon- 
Chondrus crispus or the curly gristle. The} don.” A pamphlet has reached my hands while 
blade is variable in breadth,—gristly, branch- | writing, published by a M. Caillaud, who has 
ing doubly, flat or curly, with wedyelike seg- | discovered the perforating sea-urchins! Al- 














ments, and tops that seem to be broken off. 
A gristly plant popularly confounded with 
the curly gristle, is called, by the learned, 
Gigartina mamillosa. Ladies who have 
studied these plants with culinary views, 
prefer the Gigartina mamillosa to the Chon- 
drus crispus. The plants are both chondri 


though these animals have been shown in 
Paris ever since the days of Lamarck, and 
his pamphlet says nothing which is not to be 
found in common English books, he is irate 
with the Academy of Sciences for doubting 
his priority. 

The rock-pools of the purple shore contain 


or cartilages, or gristles—these three words | living star-fishes. The thorn-skins or echino- 


mean but one thing—only the latter have 
tubercles like grape-stones scattered over the 
disk of the blade, and are therefore called the 
gigartina or the grape-stones. The grape- 
stone gristle, which is excellent to eat, is dis- 
tinguished by having the grape-like tuber-| 
cles supported on little stalks, or mamillosa. 
The mamal gristle has a thick, fan-like, chan- 
nelled and irregularly branching frond, with 
oblong and wedge-shaped segments, It is 
often found rolled up like a ball. The sub- 
stance is tough, and when the fruit does not 
ripen, the tubercles become leaflets, The 
druggists sell both plants, confounded toge- 
ther, at prices varying from a shilling to 
four shillings the pound. I never regret my 
money whatever price I pay for it. After 
having been pretty well knocked about in| 
the world, and after having dined at many 
of the different sorts of tables spread in it, I 
declare I fancy I have never eaten better 
food than the gristly seaweeds. However, 
after every storm, hundreds of cart-loads of 
it are carted away to manure the fields. 
Iam not alone in my partiality for Irish 





moss. There was a time when it was a 
fashionable dish ; and it is still, everywhere in | 
France and Great Britain, more or less pre-| 
scribed as food for invalids. The poor of| 
Brighton use it instead of arrowroot. The} 


dermata belong to deeper water and a more 
brilliant shore, but the tide sometimes 
abandons them on banks and in crevices 
which they cannot leave fast enough to 
escape the examination of the curious 
observer. A five-fingered star-fish, walking 
by means of the four rows of suckers which 
line each of his fingers, is a personage not to 
be seen, for the first time, without surprise. 
He cocks up the finger he is not using, and 
keeps a sharp look out behind with the red 
eyes in it while advancing with the four 
other fingers by a mode of locomotion which 
is his own, and peculiar and original. I try, 
in vain, to imitate it with my five fingers. 
Every finger sprawls, and all the four fingers 
sprawl; and the red eye of every finger 
stares, and the red eyes of all the four 
fingers stare ; and, indeed, the locomotion of 
each and all of them is made up of a step 
and a stare, and a stare and a step, while the 
cocked-up thumb seunee~enebtine--Geneahy 
behind. The rows of suckers in every fiager 
are on the alert, and every sucker is as sen- 
sitive and active as if solely responsible for 
the safety of the whole, and there were not 
five times four rows of them. Every finger 
becomes at will as narrow as a little tinger, 
or as broad asa thumb. The spiny cross-tish 
which I am describing, have a choice of roads 





curly and mamal gristles are bleached like | as surprising as their means of locomotion. 
linen and cotton, and when dry will keep for | The edge of a ledge, the face of a rock, a 
years, An amiable and interesting writer—!' shelving bank, a rugged crevice, a channel all 
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cracks and corners, or the roots of seaweeds | 
seem equally indifferent to the moving fingers 
and the staring eyes. Every red eye is pro- | 
tected by a pile of spines; and a circle of| 
spines forms a similar palisade around the 
mouth. The sun-star is rarely left by the tide, 
but the rosy five-fingered and the spring 
cross-fish are exposed ‘dry by almost every 
tide. I have obtained sun-stars, sometimes 
with twelve and sometimes with thirteen 
fingers. The eye-palisade of the sun-star is 
a circle of spines which lap over the eye like 
the fingers of a hand; and around the 
mouth there bristle two comb-like semi- 
circles of spines. 

A fixed animal which may be taken as a} 
mark of the purple shore, is the purple-tipped | 
sea-urchin, which perforates chalk, lime- 
stone, gneiss, and sandstone rocks. The sea-! 
urchins, sea-eggs, or sea-hedgehogs, are called | 
Echinida by the savans, and their word is 
just the Greek one for hedgehogs. The sea- 
hedgehogs are round bails of prickles. The 
starry thorn-skins have an internal skeleton 
of moveable pieces, with a skinny envelope, 
sometimes chalky, and sometimes leathery, 
while the body is radiated, and the digestive 
canal symmetrical. The sea-hedgehogs are 
different, their chalky skeleton forming a box, 
sometimes sike a sphere, and sometimes like 
a disk, while their digestive canal is not sym- 
metrical. The thorn-balls of the sea per- 
forate lodgings for themselves in the rocks. 
How they do it, is a question, in answer to 
which the present state of science furnishes 
us with nothing better than conjectures. 
Several years ago, the British Association 
collected a number of sea-hedgehogs in blocks 
of limestone, and duly supplied them with 
sea-water, in the hope of surprising their 
secret, and witnessing their perforations. 
Expectation was a tip-toe, and discussion was 
rife, and the savans watched diligently ; but 
the obstinate little prickly-balls all died, and 
gave no sign. Professor Valenciennes has 
said justly, that nothing but mechanical per- 
forations have as yet been known in zoology. 
The teeth and spines, no doubt, act mecha- | 
nically in boring the holes ; but, while agreed 
as to the fact, the difficulty of science is to 
know how it is done. Hundreds of urchins 
are found together in colonies, each in his 
rock hole; and tiny little ones, the size of 
peas, in small holes in the partitions, between 
the lodgings of the big ones. M. Valentin 
says, the gills of the echinoides, consisting of 
five hollow lobules ramified like little trees, 
are external, and situated upon the soft 
membrane of the mouth. It is difficult to 
see how, with such a structure, the teeth 
could be used as the chief instruments for the 
excavation of the hole. Physiological dis- 
cussions only add to the interest inspired by 
the sea-urchins. However, whatever the 
differences of opinion may be which divide 
naturalists respecting the physiology of the| 
seaside thorn-balls, there are none respecting | 
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the prettiness and singularity of the appear- 


|anee of colonies of hundreds of them, when 


their purple-tipped spines are seen under a 
thin layer of limpid water in their shallow 
lodges on the purple shore. 

There grows upon the purple shore, a 
stony plant which is called many-shaped 
polymorpha, and Melobesia, after one ofthe 
sea-nynmphs of Hesiod. Melobesia is a purple 
plant. ‘The frond is round, attached or free, 
indented or deeply cut, cylindrical and 
branched, and coated with chalk, and the 
clumsy branches are often merely rudi- 
mentary. It may be said aside that the 
description is scarcely flattering for a sea- 
nymph attached to the rocks of quiet bays, 
Melobesia nestles in her bosom an interesting 
conchylion, and, but for this circumstance, | 
should not notice the nymph, although aware 
that she made an excellent cement to build the 
Cathedral of Icolmkill. The many-shaped 
chalk-plant is selected for the nest of a 
bivalve shell called Lima tenera, the mooring- 
haven shell. The animal is thin, oblong, 
with a little foot bearing a byssus, and with 
a thick-fringed lip around the mouth, and 
rows of tentacular threads around the edge 
of the mantle. The shell is oval and thin, the 
hinge is without teeth, the valves are nearly 
equal, and the superior edge is straight and 
longitudinal, while the valves gape in front 
to let out the byssus. Lima is white, little, 
and elegant. The haven-shell forms her little 
nest in the many-shaped chalk-plant by 
binding the clumsy branches together with a 
cord, by filling up the spaces, and smoothing 
the rough places with fine slime; finally, 
by lining the inside with a tapestry of silky 
threads. Few shells are more common, in- 
significant, and uninteresting than the little 
white haven-shell when the instincts of the 
animal are unknown; none more interest- 
ing when it is known that the creature whose 
milk-white shell is less than an inch long, and 
only about half an inch broad, was at once a 
mason, a plasterer, a rope-spinner, and a 
tapestry-weaver. 

The number of the pages of my manuscript 
tells me I have already used up my share of 
space, without entering upon the red zone, 
and without mentioning a twentieth of the 
animals included in my notes. I shall hope, 
by-and-by, to write out a few observations 
upon the Red Shore—a wondrous theme for 
volumes, Prior to leaving the purple shore, 
I may mention a couple of curious 
observations, for which I am indebted to 
M. Milne-Edwards. He observed in certain 
rainute shell-fish, which have been separated 
from the periwinkles because their mouths 
are oval, and not round, the ambling trot of 
horses characteristic of the Australian species. 
The Hood (Calyptra), a tiny yellow limpet, 
was detected by him upon loose shells of 
Venus, hatching the young of her egg-cluster 
under her foot. 

A few words to express more adequately 
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my notions about the zones, and of apology 
for my innovations. The red shore is the 
garden of the red plants. Some notion of the 
redness of some ‘of them is given by their 
names; for example, Cruoria pellita, the 
gory-skin, which looks like a splash of bright 
blood. I have seen a rock crevice a foot 
deep, and with four or five feet of surface, 
which looked as if it had been papered or 
tapestried with this gory skin. The crabs of 
| the other zones are brown or purple, while 
| the crabs of the red zone are red. There is 
| one which is called the strawberry crab, 
because the carapace is coloured like straw- 
berries. Fixed animals are numerous on the 
| red shore, and therefore there will be no 
difficulty in describing the zoological geo- 
| graphy of it. 

Colour is, I submit, the mark of the zones 
| which is drawn by nature. The fixed colonies 
| of animals ought, I think, to determine 


| localities in zoological geography, as fixed | 


| towns serve as marks in political geo- 
| graphy. Depth of water is only one of the 
| conditions in the choice of habitat, and does 
not possess the importance on the shores 
| which is given to it in books, As some 
| of my readers may wish to know the 
views of my predecessors respecting the 
zones, I may state them briefly. Au- 


| douin and Milne-Edwards divided the sea- 
| shore into five zones. 


The characters by 
| which they distinguished them are hydro- 
graphical, botanical, and zoological. Hydro- 
graphically viewed, the first zone is dry at 
| ordinary tides; the second commences below 
high-water mark when the tide is out; the 
| third is bare at low tide ; the fourth is bare 
at very low tides ; and the fifth is never left 
| uneovered by the sea. Botanically charac- 
| terised, the first is the ulvacean, the second 
| the laminarian, the third the coralline, the 
| fourth the great laminarian, and the fifth the 
| nullipore zone: and these distinguished zoo- 
| logists characterise the first zone zoologically 
by the balani; the second by the turbo, 
| patella, purpura, nassa, actin, talitrus, or- 
| chestia, &c.; the third by mytilus, patella, 
| green actine and compound ascidia; the 
| fourth by patella pellucida, asteria, cal- 
| leanassa, &c.; and the fifth by pectens, 

portunids, mais, &. In all, they enu- 
| merate four or five hundred species of ani- 
mals. The British Association, while adopting 
the zones of the French naturalists, reduce 
them to four—the littoral, iaminarian, coral- 
line, and deep sea coral zones. 

The English word shore seems preferable 
to the Greek word zone. Shore comes from 
the Saxon sciran, and signifies the score—the 
bit shorn off. With regard generally to the 
innovation of translating the learned names 
when they are good, and using the literal 
English translation as the name, I do it 
because I think it will be time enough for 
me to write Greek when I shall bave the 
honour of addressing a large circle of Grecian 


CHIP. 
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country cousins. Since I have adopted it, I 
have been informed that this innovation has 
been introduced simultaneously into Germany 
by several naturalists. 


CHIP. 


A BLANK PRIZE. 

Bankers and Receivers-General at Hum- 
bughausen and elsewhere have, now and then, 
enclosed me lottery-tickets that are, they say, 
sure to make my fortune. These fellows, I 
know now to be generally Jews of the lamest 
class, whom no one would trust, personally, 
with aflorin, Bankers they are not, but re- 
ceivers-general they are ; for they are ready 
to take in anything and anybody. It once 
happened that I retained a ticket for one of 
these lotteries, and that it was drawr. a prize 
of three hundred florins ; for the full amount 
of which the banker and receiver-general sent 
me tickets warranted undrawn. Since I pre- 
ferred the money, however, I sent the suc- 
cessful number to the respectable landlord of 
the Weidenbusch, who had the greatest 
difficulty in recovering the amount in well- 
filed Prussian thalers. Jacob expressed as 
much rage at being forced to pay as if he had 
actually been defrauded of so much precious 
metal, and the obliging innkeeper was not 
without doubts about the safety of his head in 
some of the filthy windings of the local 
Jewry. There is an instance of one of these 
receivers-general having distributed four 
tickets of each number he was authorised 
to sell. One of these turning out to be the 
great prize, he instantly received the money 
for it, and decamped. 

It happened, in another case,—and this is, 
just now my story—that a tradesman in an 
adjacent state had purchased, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, an original ticket; which, having 
been drawn a prize of one hundred thousand 
florins, it was to be expected that he would 
see the announcement of his good fortune in 
the papers of the next day. No time was lost, 
therefore; for, if the grocer once reached 
Frankfort, he would claim payment of the 
administration, and so Israel would lose the 
gold. The receiver-general therefore dis- 
patched his brother in the assumed character 
of a police-agent, and hisnephew as agendarme. 
Arrived at the small town in which the victim 
lived, the mock-functionary said to him: 

“Herr Miiller, 1 wish to speak with you 
privately, and this person must be present at 
our conference.” Grocer, somewhat alarmed 
at the mysterious air and intimation, retired 
with the visitors to his back-room. 

“You ought to know, Herr Miiller, that 
there is a law, awarding fine and imprison- 
ment, to those who gamble in foreign lotteries; 
a distinct information has been laid that you 
purchased the ticket, Number——. It is 
registered in your name, and my duty is to 
bring you before our president, in arrest, and 
accompanied by this gendarme, You will 
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observe that, to. spare your feelings and avoid ! from Frankfort, came into the shop with a 


disgracing you, we have been permitted to 
execute our function privately. We will get 
a third horse for you in ten minutes ; and, at 
eight o’clock we shall reach our destination.” 

“But, Mr. Commissary,” said the dupe, 
“the people here are not so stupid as to see 
me carried off between two strangers, with- 
out imagining some cause connected with 

lice. I shall be ruined in my business and 
in my prospects, too ; for Stadt-Rath Haebeler 
will never give me his daughter, who was to 
have married me next month, if I am de- 
graded by imprisonment. What can be done 
to avert this calamity ?” 

“Nothing. The proofs are too distinct. 
Three months are soon passed. The prison 
is not quite so bad as you may have heard.” 

“Woe is me! and my business that was 
going on so well.” 

“Justice cannot take your business into 
consideration, Herr Miiller. It was for you 
to think of that when you committed an 
illegal act.” 

Here the gendarme whispered, as if to re- 
mind the commissary of police that they 
should be late for the prison, and that there 
was no use in talking. “I really must re- 


quire you to make your little preparatious, 
and to go with us,” said the commissary. 

“ This is frightful! For the sake of mercy, 
let me send to my lawyer, else tell me some 


way to avoid this punishment.” 

“Properly, Herr Miiller, I could neither 
let you do one thingnor the other ; but, as you 
seem sincerely to repent of your offence, I 
will suggest the only expedient that can save 
you.” 

“ Pray tell me at once, anything—anything, 
dear, good Mr. Commissary.” 

“Make the ticket over to a person in 


printed paper in his hand. 

“ My dear neighbour ! you had a ticket—” 

“Hush ! for heaven’s sake, not a. word of 
that!” 

“Well! but I think you have won.” 

“Impossible ! I had no ticket.” 

“ How, no ticket ! I saw you pay for it !” 

“Would you, neighbour, bear witness against 
me? Never mind, I have signed a renun- 
ciation of my ticket in favour of the collector,” 

“ Was it Number ¥ 

“Ves.” 

“Then you have renounced the hundred 
thousand florins.” 

“Have I?” cried Miiller. “Am I the greatest 
ass the sun has set upon this night ? What— 
what is the penalty for gambling in the foreign 
lotteries ?” 

“A hundred florins fine, or imprisonment 
in case of default.” 

“Is it regular to send the accused parties 
under arrest to the tribunal ?” 

“Certainly not, if they are householders, 
or persons in the condition of procuring bail. 
It is a mere civil suit.” 

“T am an ass!” 

Then Miiller told the entire story. The 
alarm was given, pursuit was commenced, the 
townsmen and their wives came to congratu- 
late their neighbour, and stayed to condole. 
Old Haebeler shuffled up to say, that he 
would never give his daughter to a man who 
had luck and had thrown it away like a dolt. 
The receiver-general pleaded that on the day 
the renunciation was dated he had sold the 
ticket to one Aaron Schleier, who was gone 
to Podolia ; but, before leaving, had passed it 
to somebody whose name he did not know, 
and that the administration had already paid 
its value to the swindling bearer, 


Frankfort, for example—to the person of whom i 


you bought it. Put to your transfer a date 
earlier than the information sworn against 
you, and then we shall be able to exculpate 
you. Give me the ticket and the letter of 
renunciation, and I will go over with it. But 
still there may be some expenses which—” 

“Never mind that, I will pay any charges. 
Here is a certificate that the ticket belongs 
still tothe man who sent it to me; for I refuse 
to pay for it now, and declare that I have 
not paid for it at any former time. The 
ticket itself is inclosed. Here, also, are a 
hundred thalers in good Prussian notes for 
the expenses. Pray, worthy officers, make 
haste, and bring me word soon that no 
further injury will accrue to me on account 
of the ticket. Hans! give these gentlemen 
some wine. They have been kind enough to 
tell me something about a debtor who has 
kept himself out of my way. <A pleasant 
journey to you, gentlemen. Good-bye, until 
we meet again.” 

Scarcely had the false commissary and his 
spurious myrmidon got clear of the town, 
when a busy neighbour who had just returned 


SPRINGS IN THE DESERT. 


I pace the long deserted rooms, 
Still striving to recall 

The sounds of footsteps on the stairs. 
Or voices in the hall. 


Along the walks and up the lawn, 
I wander every day ; 

And sit beneath the mulberry’s shade, 
Where most we loved to play. 


No stir of feet the stillness breaks, 
No dear familiar tone ; 

Since taking each her separate way, 
They left me here alone, 


To love them, and their love to share 
Was life and joy to me ; 

I was the eldest of the house; 
My sisters they were three. 


As one who marks the bud unfold 
A flower of radiant hue, 

I marvelled day by day to find 
How beautiful they grew. 
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I knew them pure, and fit for life, 
If earthly life were given ; 

And O! I knewif they should die, 
They were as fit fur Heaven. 


Our childhood was a merry time ; 
And grief-—if grief we knew— 
Seemed only sent, like rain, to make 

The flowers spring up anew. 


We parted ; one to lordly halls 
In foreign climes was led ; 

Where love each day some new delight 
O’er her life’s pathway shed. 


The other chose a lowlier lot ; 
A poor man’s home to share, 

To cheer him at his daily toil, 
And soothe his daily care, 


The last and youngest,—where is she ?— 
I thought she would have stayed 

To talk with me of other days 
Beneath the mulberry’s shade. 


I loved her, as a mother loves ; 
And nightly, on my breast 
She laid her fair and gentle head, 

And sung herself to rest. 


I knew she could not find her peer 
Among the sons of clay ; 

Yet how I wept, when Angels came 
To take my flower away ! 


And years have passed—long silent years— 
Since first I dwelt alone 

Within the old deserted house, 
Whence so much love was gone. 


I was not, like my sisters, fair, 
Nor light of heart as they ; 

I always knew that mine would be 
A lowly, lonely way. 


But they who deem my portion hard, 
Know not that wells are found 

In deserts wild, whose silent streams 
Make green the parchéd ground. 


There’s not a blade of grass—a leaf— 
A breath of summer air— 

But stirs my heart with love for Him 
Whvo made this earth so fair. 


And many a lowly friend have I, 
Or sick, or sad of heart, 

Who hails my coming steps with joy, 
And sighs when I depart. 


No day is ever long ; and night 
Some gentle spirit brings, 

To whisper thoughts of other worlds 
And of diviner things. 


And if, when evening shadows fall, 
I sad or lonely feel, 

I kneel me down in that same room 
Where we four used to kneel. 


And there I say the evening prayer 
We four were wont to say: 

The very place hath power to charm 
All gloomier thoughts away. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
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I have a thousand memories dear, 

And quiet joys untold ; 
For God but takes his gifts away, 

To give them back tenfold. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
THE DROSCHKY. 

Tue Ischvostchik is not necessarily an 
adult. Though many of the class are men 
advanced in years, with beards quite snowy 
and venerable to look at (terrible old rogues 
are these to cheat), there are, on the other 
hand, numerous droschky-drivers who are 
lads—nay, mere children. It is desperately 
ludicrous to see a brat, some half-score years 
old, in full Ischvostchik accoutrement ; for 
they will not bate an inch of the time- 
honoured costume ; and adhere rigidly to the 
long caftan and the gaudy sash. As large 
men’s size appears to be the only pattern 
recognised for Ischvostchik boots and hats in 
Russia, the diminutive heads and spare 
little legs of these juvenile drivers are lost 
in a forest of felt and an abyss of boot-leather. 
I can recall now more than one of those little 
ee weazened, A ope apes faces bonneted in a 

ig hat, precisely like the man who is taking his 
wife’s hand in that strange mirror picture of 
John Van Eyck’s, in the National Gallery— 
the Alpha and Omega of art mechanism, as 
it seems to me ; for if Van Eyck were the in- 
ventor of oil-painting, he has surely in this 
dawn-picture attained the highest degree of 
perfection in the nicety of manipulation to 
which that vehicle lends itself. 

A plague on John Van Eyck, that he 
should make me unmindful of my Ischvos- 
tchik! I want an excuse, too, for returning 
to him, for I have something to say about 
the vehicle he gains his livelihood by driving 
—the Droschky. There is the same amount 
of despairing uncertainty prevalent concern- 
ing the orthography of this attelage—in plain 
English, a one-horse shay—as about its con- 
ductor. In half-a-dozen books and prints I 
find Droschky spelt in as many different 
ways: it appears as Droschka, Droski, 
Drotchki, Droskoi, and Drusschka; I am 
perfectly ignorant as to the Pa method 
of writing the word; but I have elected 
Droschky as the most generally accepted, and 
I intend to abide by it. 

The real Russian, or Moscow droschky, is 
simply a cloth-covered bench upon clumsy C 
springs on four wheels, with a little perch 
in front, which the driver bestrides. You, 
the passenger, may seat youself astride, or side- 
ways, on the bench. It may, a serve 
to give a more definite and pictorial idea of 
the droschky, if I describe it asa combination 
of elongated side-saddle (such as are provided 
for the rising generation, and endured by 
long-suffering donkeys in the vicinity of the 
Spaniard Tavern at Hampstead), and an Irish 
outside car. The abominable jolting, dirt, and 
discomfort of the whole crazy vehicle, forcibly 
recall, too, that Hibernian institution. There 
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is aleathern paracrotte on either side, to pre- 
vent the mud from the wheels flying up into 
your face, and the bases of these paracrottes 
serve as steps to mount, and a slight protec- 
tion in the way of footing against your 
tumbling out of the ramshackle concern into 
the mud: but the imbecility, or malevolence 
of the droschky-builder has added a tin, or 
pewter covering for this meagre flooring, and 
as your bones are being rattled over the 
Russian stones, your feet keep up an inces- 
sant and involuntary skating shuffle on this 
accursed pewter pavement, There is nothing 
to hold on by, save the driver, and a sort of 
saddle-pummel turned the wrong way, at the 
hinder end of the bench ; the droschky rocks 
from side to side, annering $9 tip over alto- 
gether at every moment. ou mutter, you 
ray, you perspire ; your hooked fingers seek 
ittle inequalities of the bench to grasp at, 
as Claude Frollo’s tried to claw at the stone 
copings when he fell from the tower of Notre 
Dame ; you are jolted, you are bumped, you 
are scarified ; you are dislocated ; and, all this 
while, your feet are keeping up the diabolical 
oose-step on the pewter beneath, Anathema, 
aranatha! if there be a strong north wind 
blowing (Boreas has his own way, even in 
the height of summer, in Petersburg), and 
your hat be tempted to desert your head, and 
go out on the loose! There is such a human, 
or perhaps, fiendish perversity in hats, when 
they blow off—such a mean, malignant, cruel, 
and capricious persistence in rolling away, 
and baffling you—that I can scarcely re- 
frain from shaking my fist at my vagrant 
head-covering while I am running after 
it; and swearing at it when I capture 
it ; and punching its head well before I re- 
settle it on my own. But what are you to do 
if your hat flies off in a droschky? You 
daren’t jump out: sudden death lies that 
way. he driver will see you at Nishi- 
Novgorod before he will descend to recover 
it ; although he has not the slightest shame in 
asking you to get down to pick up his 
whip. All you can do is to shut your eyes, 
tie a pocket-handkerchief over your head, 
and buy a new hat ; which, by the way, will 
cost you, for a very ordinary one, ten silver 
roubles—a guinea and a half. As to stopping 
the droschky, getting down, and chasing the 
fugitive—that might be done in England ; 
but not here. It seems almost as difficult to 
pull up a droschky asa railway train. The 
wheels would seem to be greased to such a 
terrific extent, that they run or jolt on of 
their own accord: and two hundred yards’ 
notice is the least you can, in any con- 
science, give your Ischvostchik, if you want 
him to “stoi.” Meantime, with that exe- 
erable north wind, where would your hat 
be? In the Neva, or half-way to the Lake 
of Ladoga. 
When the Scythians (was it the Scythians, 
by the way?) were first made acquainted with 
horses, we read that their young men desirous 
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of taking lessons in equitation were, to pre- 
vent accidents, bound to their mettlesome 
steeds with cords. I think it would be expe- 
dient, when a foreigner takes his first airing 
in a droschky, to tie him to the bench, or at 
least to nail his coat-tails thereto. The born 
Russians, curiously, seem to prefer these peri- 
lous vehicles to the more comfortable drosch- 
kies. They seldom avail themselves of the 
facility of bestriding the narrow bench, colus- 
sus like, but sit jauntily sideways, tapping 
that deadly pewter with their boot-tips as 
confidently and securely as the Amazons who 
scour through the tan at the Hippodrome 
on bare-backed steeds. Ladies, even, fre- 
quently patronise these breakers on wheels, 
It is a sight to see their skirts spreading 
their white bosoms to the gale, like ships’ 
canvas; a prettier sight to watch their 
dainty feet pit-a-patting on that pewter 
of peril I have before denounced. When a 
lady and gentleman mount one of these 
droschkies, and are, I presume on tolerably 
brotherly and sisterly terms, it seems to be 
accepted as a piece of cosy etiquette for the 
lady to sit in the gentleman’s lap. 

While waiting at a house-door for a fare 


engaged therein, or at any other time that he 
is not absolutely compelled to be driving, the | 
Ischvostchik has a habit of abandoning the | 


splash-board, and reclining at full length on 
his back on the droschky bench, there to 
snore peacefully, oblivious of slavery, un- 
mindful of the stick. To the full length of 
his trunk would be perhaps a more correct 
expression, for the bench is only long enough 
for his body down to the knees ; and his big- 
booted legs dangle comfortably down among 
the wheels. He will sleep here, in the sun, 
in the rain, in weather hot and cold ; and, 


| were it not for casual passengers and the 


ever-pursuing police soldier, he would so sleep, 
I believe, till Doomsday. There is one in- 
convenience to the future occupant of the 
droschky in this ; that, inasmuch as it is plea- 
sant, in a hotel, to have your bed warmed, 
there are differences of opinion as to the com- 
fort of having your seat warmed vicariously : 
especially when the animated warming-pan 
is a Russian and an Ischvostchik, and, and 
—well, the truth must out—ragged, dirty, 
greasy, and swarming with vermin. 

I know that I am sinning grievously against 
good manners in barely hinting at the ex- 
istence of such things; but I might as 
well attempt to write a book on Venice 
without mentioning the canals, as to chro- 
nicle Russian manners and customs with- 
out touching ever so delicately on the topic 
of the domestic animalcule of the empire. 
There is a little animal friendly to man, 
and signifying, I have been given to under- 
stand, love, whose existence is very pro- 
perly ignored in the select circles of refined 
England, but who is as familiar in good 
society at Petersburg as the lively flea 
is at Pera. It was wy fortune, during 4 


| 
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apartment in a very grand house on the, 
Nevskoi Perspective, nearly opposite the ca-| 
thedral of Our Lady of Kasan. The house} 
itself had an ecclesiastical title, being the | 
Dom-Petripavloskoi, or house of St. Peter! 
and St. Paul, and was an appanage of that'| 
wealthy church. We had a marble staircase | 
to our house, imitation scagliola columns, and | 
panels painted quite beautifully with Cupids 
and Venuses. A Russian lady of high rank 
occupied a suite of apartments on the same 
floor ; and, late one night, when I was about 
retiring to rest, her well-born excellency (I 
used to call her the Queen of Sheba, she was 
so stately) condescended to order her body- 
servant to tap at my door, and tell me that 
the Barynia desired to speak with me. I ac- 
cordingly had an interview with her at the 
door of her apartment, she being also about 
to retire for the night. She had something 
to show me, she said. Russian ladies always 
have something to show you—a bracelet, a 
caricature, a tame lizard, a musical box, a fly 
in amber, or some novelty of that description— 
but this was simply a remarkably handsome 
black velvet mantle, with two falls of rich black 
lace to it. I knew that it was new, and had 
come home only that afternoon from Madame 
Zoé Falcon’s, the court modiste in the Mala 
Millionne ; so, expecting that the countess, 
with the elegant caprice in which her distin- 
guished position gave her a right to indulge, 
wished to have, even at two o’clock in the 
morning, the opinion of an Anglisky upon 
her mantle, I said critically that it was very 
pretty ; whereupon, a taper finger was pointed 
to a particular spot on the mantle, and a sil- 
very voice said, “ Regardez !” I did regarder, 
and, on my honour, I saw strolling leisurely 
over the black velvet, gravely, but confi- 
dently, majestic but unaffected, his white 
top-coat on, his hat on one side, his umbrella 
under his arm (if I may be permitted to use 
such metaphorical expressions), as fine a 
LOUSE as ever was seen in St, Giles’s, I 
bowed and withdrew. 

I must explain that I had previously 
expressed myself as somewhat sceptic to 
this lady respecting the animalcular phe- 
nomena of Russia; for I had been stopping 
in a German hotel at Wassily-Ostrow, where 
the. bedrooms were scrupulously clean ; and 
it must be also said that the lady in question, 
though a Russian subject, and married to an 
officer in the guards, had been born and edu- 
cated in western Europe. Had she been a 
native Russian, little account would she have 
taken of such a true-born subject of the 
Czar at that late hour, I ween. 

Although the violent and eccentric oscilla- 
tions of a single-bodied droschky undoubtedly 
conduce to a frame of mind which is a sove- 
reign cure for hypochondriasis, yet the draw- | 


portion of my stay in Russia, to occupy an|as the transition from a state of chronic 





backs to itsadvantages (the last one especially) | 
are so fearful, that I question whether it be | 
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melancholy to one of raving madness. In 
the provinces, I am sorry to write it, it is oft- 
times but Hobson’s choice—this or none; 
but in St. Petersburg (and I suppose, in 
coronation time, at Moscow), there is no lack 
of double-bodied droschkies, in which you may 
ride without any very imminent danger of a 
dislocation of the arm, and a compound fraec- 
ture of the thigh, or so, per verst. The form 
of the double-bodied droschky, though not 
very familiar to our Long Acre carriage ar- 
chitects, is well known in France. The inha- 
bitants of the Rue du Jeu de Paume, at Ver- 
sailles, must be well acquainted with it ; for 
therein it was whilom (and is so still, I hope) 
the custom of the great French painter, Mon- 
sieur Horace VERN#t?, to ride in a trim coquet- 
tish little dvoschky, presented to him by the 
Czar Nicholas. In hislatter days, his imperial 
friend did not like Horace quite so much: 
the impudent artist having been misguided 
enough to publish some letters which had the 
misfortune to be true, and not quite favour- 
able to the imperial régime. This droschky 
was, it need scarcely be said, a gem of its 
kind—a model Attelage Russe. The horse— 
likewise a present from the emperor—was a 
superb coal-black étalon of the Ukraine ; 
and, to complete the turn-out, the driver was 
in genuine Ischvostchik costume—in hat, 
boots, and caftan complete. I want to see 
the double-bodied droschky in London, 
Ischvostchik and all. I am tired of tan- 
dems, dog-carts, mail-phaétons, and hooded 
cabriolets, with tall horses and short tigers. 
What could there be more spicy down the road 
than a droschky, sparkling, shining, faultless 
to a nut, a rivet, as our matchless English 
coachbuilders only know how to turn out an 
equipage ; with a fast-trotting mare in the 
shafts, and a driver with a bushy beard, a 
sky-blue caftan, shiny boots, and an Ischvos- 
tchik’s hat? I think John Coachman would 
not object to growing a beard and wearing a 
caftan for a reasonable advance on his wages. 
I wonder if any of the stately English hi- 
dalgos I saw just before I left Russia—if any 
of those ethereally-born Secretaries of Lega- 
tion, and unpaid attachés—will bring home a 
droschky from the land of the Russ, or, on 
their return, order one from Laurie or Houl- 
ditch. There are, perhaps, two slight ob- 
stacles to the naturalisation of the droschky 
in England. In the first place, you couldn’t 
have the Ischvostchik thrashed if he didn’t 
drive well ; in the next, the English gentleman 
is innately a driving animal. He likes to take 
the ribbons himself, while his groom sits 
beside with folded arms. In Russia, the case 
is precisely contrary. The Russian moujik is 


lalmost born a coachman,; at all events, he 


begins to drive in his tenderest childhood. 
The Russian gentleman scarcely ever touches 
a pair of reins. ‘The work is too hard ; 
besides, is there not Ivan Ivanovitch to take 


worth while to undergo so much suffering | the trouble off our hands? In St. Petersburg, | 
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it is entirely contrary to etiquette for a gen- 


tleman to be seen driving his own equipage ; 
and I have no doubt that any gentleman so 
sinning would draw upon himself a reprimand 
from the emperor, or, at least, the evil eye of 
the police, This extraordinary government 
seems almost to be jealous of private eques- 
trianism. In no capital in Europe do you see 
such a woeful paucity of cavaliers as in St. 
Petersburg. I do not speak of the city 
proper, in which the execrable pavement is 
sufficient to ruin any horse’s feet ; but in the 
environs, where there are good roads, you 
seldom meet any persons in plain clothes on 
horseback. Either it is not bon-ton to ride 
in mufti (and, to be candid, there are very 
few gentlemen, save the members of the corps 
diplomatique, who ever appear out of uni- 
form), or to have a horse to oneself, and to ride 
it, is considered in certain quarters an en- 
croachment on the imperial prerogative of a 
cavalry force ; or—and this I am led shrewdly 
to suspect is the real reason—the Russians 
are bad horsemen, and don’t care about equi- 
tation when not upon compulsion. Be good 
enough to bear in mind that the Tatars and 
Cossacks, who live almost entirely on horse- 
back, are not Russians. The Russian cavalry 
soldiers sit their horses in the clumsiest, 
painfullest manner you can conceive ; and, 
though they have the vastest riding-schools, 
and the most awfully severe manége to be 
found anywhere, the Russian cavalry are no- 
toriously inefficient as troopers: they are 
grenadiers on horseback, nothing more. They 
can do everything, and more than western 
soldiers, in the way of manceuvring, curvet- 
ing, and caracoling, of course—they must do 
it, or the omnipotent Stick will know the 
reason why ; but, in actual warfare, it is asto- 
nishing how our friend the Cossack goes up 
to premium, and how the dragoon goes down 
to discount. The peasants of Little Russia 
make tolerably good troopers ; which is diffi- 
cult to understand, seeing that with them 
horses are scarce, and their principal ex- 
perience in riding and driving is confined to 
oxen; but the Russian proper is almost as 
much a stranger to a horse’s back as a 
man-o’-war’s man is, though he, the Russian, 
hasanatural genius for droschkydriving. And 
this I write after having seen a review of the 
Chevalier Guards, who, if size and magnifi- 
cence of appointment are to be considered as 
a test of capacity, are the twelve hundred 
finest men upon the twelve hundred finest 
horses in the world. 

Now and then—but it is a case of extreme 
rarity of occurrence—you see a Gentilhomme 
Russe driving (himself) a feeble imitation of 


an English dogeart, in a leafy road on one of | 


the pretty islands in the Neva. Every Russian, 
of whatever rank he may be—from the sun, 
moon, and starred general, to the filthy 
moujik ; from the white-headed octogenarian 
to the sallow baby in the nurse’s arms— 
every child of the Czar, has a worn, pinched, 
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(Conducted by 
nahdipineemecaprinniagattatiaimeetiaeaaae 
dolorous, uneasy expression in his counte- 
nance, as if his boots hurt him, or as if he 
had a cankerworm somewhere, or a scarlet 
letter burnt into his breast, like the Rev. 
Mr. Dimsdale. They are not good to look 
at—Russian faces. People say that it is the 
climate, or the abuse of vapour-baths, that 
gives them that unlovely look. But a bad 
climate won't prevent you from looking your 
neighbour in the face ; two vapour-baths per 
week won’t pull down the corners of your 
mouth, and give you the physiognomy of a 
convict who would like to get into the chap- 
lain’s good graces. No. It is the Valley of 
the Shadow of Stick through which these 
men are continually passing, that casts this 
evil hang-dog cloudupon them. Well, imagine 
the Gentilhomme Russe in his dog-cart with 
four reins, no whip, and that rueful visage I 
have spoken of. By his side is a slave-servant, 
evidently shaved against his will, and who is 
of the same (hirsute) opinion still ; for bristles 
are obstinately starting out of forbidden | 
corners. He has a shabby blue cap witha | 
faded gold-lace band, and a livery that does not 
come within the wildest possibility of having 
been made for him. He tries mournfully to | 
fold his arms, with those paws covered with | 
dirty Berlin gloves,and he makes superhuman | 
efforts not to fall asleep. Master and man 
are clearly in a wrong position. The horse 
(a first-rate one, with a flowing mane and 
tail) evidently despises the whole concern, 
and kicks his heels up at it. The dogeart is 
badly built, the wheels are out of balance, and 
the paint is dingy. They never seem to wash 
Russian carriages ; I have lived over a mews, | 
and ought to know. This Gentilhomme Russe | 
in the dogeart is about as mournful a sight | 
as is to be seen anywhere, even in Russia. 

But, when the Russians are sensible | 
enough to abandon imitation, and to stand 
or fall by their own native equipages, they 
can make a brave show. Of little, private, | 
double-bodied gdroschkies, there are swarms; | 
and in some of these you will see horsee 
worth from seven to twelve hundred silver 
roubles each. Many a puny cornet in the 
guards, too, has his caléche lined with moiré- 
antique, and drawn by two splendid, black, 
Ukraine horses. I may observe that the 
horses never wear blinkers, and that, though 
full of mettle, they are very little addicted to 
The harness is quite peculiar and 
Russian, consisting of a purple net of leather- 
work profusely spangled with small discs of 
silver. Only some of the court carriages are 
drawn by horses harnessed in the English 
manner. Pretty as their own caparisons are, 
the Russians sigh for foreign fashions ; and 
extravagant prices are given for a set of 
English harness. In the native harness 
there seem to be a good many unnecessary 
straps and tassels; but the backs of the 
horses are left almost entirely free, which has 
a very picturesque and wild horse of the 
prairie sort of effect. Coal black is the 
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favourite hue ; next, grey. With all horses, 
the sensible custom is observed of allowing 
the manes and tails to grow ; and the conse- 
queuce is, that the animals look about thrice 
as handsome and as noble (bless their honest 
hearts!) as the be-ratted, be-greyhounded 
| steeds we see at home. 

The coachman of the Princess Schiliapoff 
(or any other princess you like to find a 
name for), the conductor of those coal-black 
| steeds (the Schiliapoff has twenty-tive hun- 
dred serfs, and half the Ogurzi Perspective 
_ belongs to her), is own brother to the ragged, 
| dirty Ischvostchik. Nor, though he is coach- 
man to a princess, is his social position one 
whit better than that of Ivan Ivanovitch, 
| sprawling on his back on the droschky bench. 
His caftan is made of superfine broadcloth, 
sometimes of velvet, slashed at the back and 
_ sides with embroidery, as if he had been 
knouted with a golden whip; his hat is of 
the shiniest nap, has a velvet band, a silver 
buckle, and is decorated with a bunch of 
rosy ribbons, a bouquet of artificial flowers, 
ora peacock’s feather. He has a starched 
| white neckcloth, buckskin gloves, rings in his 
| ears; his hair is scrupulously cut, and his 
beard is bushy, well trimmed, oiled, and 
_ eurled. He has a sash radiant with bright 
| colours, and the top of a crimson silk shirt 
| just asserts itself above his caftan. It is 
| probable that he sometimes gets meat to eat, 
| und that he has decent sleeping accommoda- 
| tion in the stables, along with the horses. 
| But he is a Stave, body and bones, The 
| Princess Schiliapoff may sell him to-morrow 
| if she have a mind [to those who have an 
idea that Russian serfs cannot be sold away 
| from the soil, I beg to recall Mr. Fox’s recom~ 
|| mendation to Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
|| assassination question, “Put all that non- 
| sense out of your head”]. The princess may 
|| send him to the police, and have him beaten 
| like a sack if he take a wrong turning or 
pull up at the wrong milliner’s shop: the 
| princess’s majordomo may, and does, kick, 
| cuff, and pull his hair, whenever he has a 
| mind that way. The princess may, if he 
have offended her beyond the power of stick 
| to atone for, send him as an exile to Siberia, 
| orinto the ranks of the army as a soldier. 
| There are many noble families who pride 
_ themselves on having handsome men as 
coachmen ; there are others, like Sir Roger 
de Coverley, who like to have old men to 
| drive them. I have seen some of this latter 
category, quite patriarchs of the box, vener- 
_ able, snowy-bearded old men, that might have 
_ sate for portraits of the Apostles in the 
cartoons. It is pleasant, is it not, to be six 
feet high and as handsome as Dunois, and 
_ to be sold to pay a gambling debt? To be 
_ sixty years of age, and have a white head, 
| and grand-children, and to be scourged 
with birch rods like a schoolboy? And 
these good people are Wuirz, Mrs. Harriett 
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The Russian imperial court 1s a court ; by 
which, on the principle of coals being coals, 
I mean that the Czar has always in his train 
a vast number of grand dignitaries of the 
household, and bona fide courtiers, constantly 
attendant on and resident with him. These 
courtly personages, when they drive about in 
carriages, are permitted to havea footman onthe 
box beside the coachman. This John Thomas, 
or Ivan Tomasovitch, to be strictly Russian, 
is unpowdered and unwhiskered. There is 
no medium in a serf’s shaving here; he is 
either full-bearded or gaol-cropped. His 
shirt, and indeed lower habiliments are 
doubtful, for he wears — over all, summer 
and winter—a huge cloak descending to his 
heels, of the very brightest scarlet, — a cloak 
with a deep cape and a high collar.* The 
edges of this garment are passemented with 
broad bands of gold embroidered with 
countless double eagles on black velvet, and 
these have such a weird and bat-like, not 
to say demoniac, effect, that the Muscovite 
flunkey clad in this flaming garment and 
with an immense cocked-hat stuck fore and 
aft on his semi-shaven head, bears a fan- 
tastic resemblance to an India-house bea- 
dle, of whom the holy inquisition has fallen 
foul, and who, shorn of his staff, but with 
his red cloak converted into a San Benito, 
is riding to an auto da fé in his master’s 
carriage. Some general officers have soldier- 
footmen, who sit in the rumble of the caléche 
in the military grey cloak and spiked hel- 
met. The ambassadors have their chasseurs 
plumed, braided and couteau-de-chassed ; but 
with these exceptions, the outward and visible 
sign of the flunkey is wanting in Petersburgh, 
Yet everybody keeps a carriage who can 
afford it ; and many do so who can’t. I was 
very nearly having half a private droschky 
myself; the temptation was so great, the 
horses so good, the coachman so skilful, the 
difficulties of pedestrianism so great, the 
public conveyances so abominably bad. As 
I have remarked, the majority of carriage- 
keepers don't take footmen out with them. 
I have seen the great Prince Dolgorouki, the 
chief of the gendarmerie and secret police, 
the high and mighty wooden-stick in wait- 
ing at whose very name I tremble still, 
step out of one of those modest little 
broughams called “ pill-boxes,” open it, and 
close the door as if he knew not what 
a footman was, and walk up-stairs to the 
second-floor of a lodging-house, with his stars, 
his ribbons, his helmet, his sword, his spurs, 
unflunkeyed and unannounced. Fall not, how- 
ever, in the obvious error of imagining that 


* The Russians are extravagantly fond of red. That 
a thing is red, implies with them that it is beautiful ; 
indeed, they have but one word (preknasse) to ex- 
press both redness and beauty. The favourite Russian 
flower is the rose; though, alas! that has far more fre- 
quently to be admired in paper or wax than in actual 
existence. A crimson petticout is the holiday dress of a 


- casant girl; and to havea red shirt is one of the dearest 
| Beecher Stowe, White, ma’am ! Objects of a Meujik’s ambition. 
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Ivan Tomasovitch the flunkey lacks in 
Russian households ; within doors he swarms, 
multiplies himself orientally and indefinitely ; 
but, out of doors, Nous Autres do without him. 
Two words more, and I have done with the 
equipages of the great. Although there are 
probably no people on earth that attach so 
much importance to honorific distinctions, 
caste, costumes, and “sun, moon, and stars ” 
decorations as the Russians; their carriage- 
panels are singularly free from the boastful, 
imbecilities of that sham heraldry and harle- 
uinading patchwork which some of us in 
the west throw like parti-coloured snuff in 
the eyes of the world to prove our high 
descent. And, goodness knows, the Russian 
nobility are barbarically well-born enough. 
— have plenty of heraldic kaleidoscope- 
work at home ; but they keep it, like their 
servants, for grand occasions. For ordinary 
wear, a plain coronet on the panel, or—more 
frequently still—the simple initials of the 
occupant, are thought sufficient for a prince’s 
carriage. 
A last word. Since my return to Western 
Europe I have noticed that the dear and de- 


lightful sex who share our joys and double our | 


woes—I mean, of course, the Ladies !—have 
adopted a new, marvellous, and most eccentric 


fashion in wearing-apparel. I allude to the cun- | 


ning machines, of a balloon form, composed of 
crinoline, whalebone, and steel—called, I have 
heard—sous-jupes bouffantes, and which I 
conjecture the fair creatures wear under- 
neath their dresses to give them that sway- 
ing, staggering nether appearance, which is so 
much admired—by milliners—and which I 
can compare to nothing so closely as the 
Great Bell of Bow in a gale of wind, and far 
gone in the dropsy. What have the sous jupes 
vouffantes to do with the coachmen of the 
Russian boyards? you will ask. ‘his. Fora 
very swell coachman, there 1s nothing thought 
more elegant and distinguished than a most 
exaggerated bustle. The unhappy wretches 
are made to waspicate their waists with their 
sashes ; and, all around in a hundred plaits, 
extend the skirts of their caftans. What 
species of under-garments they wear, or what 
mechanical means they adopt to inflate their 
skirts, I know not; but they have exactly 
the same Tombola appearance as our fashion- 
able ladies. Isn’t it charming ladies? Only 
twenty years since, you borrowed a fashion 
from the Hottentot Venus, and now skirts 
are worn a la Moujik Russe. 

There are some old Russian families who 
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Caftan and boots and breeches, breeches, 
boots and caftan,’ bushy beard and low- 
crowned hat! Dear reader, how often shall 
I have to reiterate these words—how long 
will it be before you tire of them? There 
are sixty-five millions of people in this 
Valley of the Drybones; but they are all 
alike in their degree. The Russian people 
are printed, and there are thousands of im- 
pressions of gaudy officers struck in colours, 
gilt and tinselled like Mr. Parks’s characters 
(those that cost three-and-sixpence); and 
there are millions of humble moujiks and 
ischvostchiks, roughly pulled and hastily 
daubed—only a penny plain and twopencc 
coloured. 


A DAY OF RECKONING. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 


Four months elapsed, and in the midst of 
the dark winter-days Alice’s son struggled 
into the world. Privation had come into 
| Robin’s home before this ; the photographic 
business did not prosper, and a stray guinea 
for a caricature on passing events was all 
that found its way into the Trowsshebé purse ; 
/bat both Alice and her husband were mar- 
vellously cheerful under the circumstances. 
At last Robin determined to apply to his 
father for the restoration of his bachelor 
| allowance, and, in that intent, he went early 
|one morning to his office. Carl was there, 
and received him with ceremonious contempt ; 
but when Robin opened his business, and the 
father seemed inclined to relent, he inter- 
posed with sneers and threats, and a stormy 
quarrel ensued, which resulted in the younger 
brother’s being forbidden his father’s pre- 
sence. 

That evening Ike and his favourite son sat 
longer than usual over their wine ; not that 
either drank much, for both were abstemious 
men, but that each had a mind preoccupied. 
Ike had been considerably disturbed by the 
scene at the office, and his face now wore a 
grey, anxious look ; his hand was often lifted 
uneasily to his head, but Carl was so absorbed 
that he did not notice the gesture. At length 
the old man rose and walked unsteadily to 
the fireplace, against which he supported 
himself. When he spoke his utterance was 
indistinet and slow ; evidently some strange 
influence was upon him. 

“We might have left him that paltry three 
hundred, Carl: it was not much,” he said, 
anxiously and deprecatingly. A cold sneer 











are yet sufficiently attached to ancient,}curved Carl’s lips, but he neither stirred 
pigtail observances, as to drive four horses|nor looked up. Ike continued in the same 
to their carriages. The leaders are gene-| tone: “I think I shall tell Wormsley to let 
rally a long way ahead ; there is a pre-|him have it—the lad seemed disheartened to- 
vailing looseness in the way of traces ;|day: Alice ill, and the child to look to. Do 
and the postilion, if any, sternly repudiates | you think Marston will have left the office ?” 
the bare idea of a jacket with a two-inch| Carl started up. Marston was his fa- 
tail, and adheres to the orthodox caftan; a|ther’s confidential clerk, a man who had 

rtion of whose skirts he tucks into his|always stood Robin’s friend. “ Wait until 
ucket-boots along with his galligaskins,! to-morrow, sir, and you'll think better of it,” 
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he said shortly. Ike moved a step or two 

forward, stretched out his hand, tried to 

say something, and fell upon the floor 
stricken with paralysis. 

| About a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, a 

breathless messenger arrived at Robin’s door, 

| and rang the photographer’s bell. It was too 


| late for business, but he went down from 
| Alice’s room to see what was wanted, and 
| was told that he must ge up home imme- 


| diately, for his father had had a fit, and was 
| not expected to survive the night. He re- 
turned for a moment to his wife, bade her 
not wake for him, as he might be detained, 


kissed her and the child, and then accom-' 


panied the servant to his father’s house in all 
haste. 

His brother Carl, Marston the clerk, a 
physician, and the housekeeper, were in the 
chamber as he entered it. The old man was 
making a frightful effort to speak, but could 
not articulate a word. This continued for 
some time; then the stupor of insensibility 
seemed to shroud all his faculties. Poor 
Robin held one of the powerless hands, and 
wept as bitterly as if his father had been to 
him what he had been to Carl, while his 
brother stood by quite phlegmatic and un- 
moved; Marston and the ‘female servant 
were also deeply affected. The physician 
tried all the usual remedies without effect, 
and delivered oracular sentiments in a pro- 
fessional tone : Mr. Branston might rally and 
live for months, or it might be years; or 
another fit might supervene and prove fatal. 
For the present, nothing more could be done, 


| but if the patient revived, he might have a| 


few drops of a certain medicine, for which a 
| prescription was given—a very few drops, in 
water—and then the man of physic departed, 
pretty well aware that Death was lying in 
wait to take possession of what he left. 

Ike being fallen into a sort of lethargy 
which seemed likely to continue, Robin ran 
| home to reassure his wife, promising to come 
back in a few hours. Marston lay down to 
rest in an adjoining room, and the house- 
keeper went to her bed. Carl being left 
alone in his father’s room, sat down by the 
bed-side to keep his watch ; it was the first 
time such a vigil had fallen to him, and the 
deadly stillness of the house at midnight 
weighed on him like a nightmare. This man 
never had the company of good thoughts, but 
often a throb of fear came to him in the 
| silent hours. It came now. He got up and 
_ lifted the curtain from the window. There 
was starlight in the sky, clear and pure, and 
in the room a dim lamp burning under a 
On the mantelshelf where it stood 
were ranged bottles, full, half-full, and 


empty, and at the end the prescription | 


| brought from the chemist’s that night. It 
| was plainly labelled, and Carl’s eye, dropping 
| from the lamp, fell on it and fixed there ; 


wandered away; returned stealthily, as if} 
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glanced at the grey old head under the crim- 
son drapery of the bed. Carl shuddered, as 
if chilled to the bone, walked to the door of 
the room where Marston lay; put his hand 
upon the handle ; drew it back ; halted irre- 
solute. A slight moaning noise called him 
back to his father’s side; he was struggling 
to speak again. Carl bent his ear close to his 
mouth, and distinguished a few disconnected 
words : “ Robin—wife—my will—Marston— 
at once ;” he seemed to be in an agony of 
haste. 

Carl stood upright for a moment, and 
looked at his father’s working countenance ; 
then half-filling a wine-glass with water, 
poured into it some of the contents of the 
medicine. Once he stayed his hand ; then, 
swift as thought, poured on, and presented 
the draught to the old man’s lips. He swal- 
lowed it all, and lay back with his son’s arm 
under him. Carl drew it away, and went 
behind the curtains, and looked up at the 
atarlit heavens with a ghastly face. 

When Robin returned in an hour or two 
later, his brother met him at the chamber- 
door. Their father, he said, had had a second 
seizure and was dead ; and the two brothers 
went down-stairs together. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Op Ike Branston’s funeral was over; the 
shutters were opened, the blinds drawn up, 
Carl was by himself in the houge—his own 
house now; and the servants in the kitchen 
were talking of “master’s father—old master,” 


|whom they had buried ceremoniously that 


morning. True to his profession to the last, 
Ike’s will was redolent of charity and twenty 
pound bequests ; but the great bulk of his gains 
went to his darling Carl; to Robin, nothing 
—not a shilling. Robin, though grievously 
disappointed, neither reproached his father’s 
memory, nor complained of his brother's 
greed. He merely remarked: “If he had 
lived he would have altered his will ; he was 
more than half-disposed to forgive me the 
last time I talked to him,if you had not come 
between us, and you know it, Carl.” 

Carl did know it; and not finding it conve- 
nient to make any asseverations of his good- 
will, the brothers parted with a very cool 
hand-shake, soon after the other people, who 
had paid Ike Branston the respect of follow- 
ing him to the grave, had dispersed. 

The day got over slowly. Dinner-time 
came, and Carl sat down to his solitary 
repast, with the white-headed butler, who 
had served his father ever since his marriage, 
behind his chair, and a feline-footed man in 
livery to wait upon him. Not that he wasa 
man who loved state or show, but that he 
did not like to be alone, was he thus attended. 
He dragged the ceremonial of dining over a 
long hour and a-half, but it was ended at 
last, the round table with the decanters 
placed by the fire, and the servants gone out. 


_ afraid of the thought it pointed, and then| He drew a long breath, as if to free his chest 
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from some labouring weight, stirred up the 
fire till every lurking shadow was chased out 
of the room, and sat down in an easy chair 
by the hearth—its master. 

Its master. He had coveted the place 
long ; he had drawn plans of what he should 
do when he got it ; how important, how re- 
spectable, how powerful he should be. These 
plans recurred to him now very vividly, and 
there was no more interest or beauty in 
them than in the handful of white ashes 
scattered under the grate. 
seat restlessly from side to side, and his face, 
usually so calm and self-possessed, was of a 


cold, grey pallor—an awful look he had, as} 


the servant remarked to his fellows in the 
kitchen, after he had been rung up-stairs 
twice to replenish the blazing fire. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Carl drank 
glass after glass of wine, then rose and paced 
the room heavily, as if the companionable 
sound of his own footsteps was better than 
the vault-like silence. 


“No wonder,” said the housekeeper, “no | 


wonder he felt lonely and lost—his father 
had doted on him ; nay, she did believe that, 
close-handed as old master was known to be, 


he would have coined his heart for young) 


master.” 

Suddenly he paused in the centre of the 
room, and his eyes settled on the great mirror 
which towered between the mantel and the 
ceiling. He seemed to see in its depths the 
heavily-draped crimson bed in which his 
father died, and between it and the light 
stood a tall figure like himself pouring a 
liquid from a phial into a glass of water; a 
dim lurid glare was on the face of the glass 
in which the objects wavered shadowy, and 
then gradually faded, until it reflected only 


the sweep of the window curtain behind him | 


and his own stony face. 


“It is only a delusion,” he said aloud, | 


but his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, 
and his heart beat like a hammer. He 


rang the bell, and when the servant appeared | 


he held him in talk some time, asking trivial 
questions, and giving as trivial orders, until 


the man wondered what had come over him, | 


and suggested that, perhaps, he would like to 
see his brother, Mr. Robin. 
“No; not him. See that this great looking- 


glass is taken down to-morrow, Stevens; I am | 
going to have a picture in its place,” his| 


master said; “that is all—you can go and 
tell Blundell I want to speak to him.” 
Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, 


and stood some five minutes with the door'| 


open before Carl spoke, and when he did at 


last raise his head, he appeared to seek in his | 
mind for what he had intended to say, and, | 


not remembering it, he dismissed the old 
servant, recalled him, asked for a chamber 


candlestick, and went up-stairs to his bed-| 


room. Blundell remarked that he never in 


his life did see a man so shook as Mr. Car] | 


by his father’s death. 


He shifted his) 
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In the office, during the daytime, when he 
was surrounded by business, Carl Branston 
recovered himself; but night after night 
this fear of solitude returned upon him, 
Marston observed that while his temper grew 
more irritable his hardness of character re- 
laxed, and often he manifested a total in- 
difference to opportunities of gain which 
would once have enlisted all his bad and 
selfish energies. Carl had made the discovery 
that a man may be rich, respectable, im- 
portant, and powerful, while he is utterly and 
hopelessly wretched. He would have changed 
places with the bare-footed tramp in the 
streets, with his miserable debtors, with any- 
body. In his harassed and dejected state he was 
often visited by the doctor who had attended 
his father, and who now recommended him 
either to travel awhile or to have company 
in his own house. Carl did not like to stir 
from home, and could think of nobody fora 
companion but Mistress Margery Pilkington ; 
so he sent for her, and she came. He had 
society enough now. QO! it was a blissful 
household where Margery Pilkington ruled. 

Ere long, Carl grew more atraid of his 
cheerful companion than he had ever been 
either of himself or his solitude. The 
glare of her eyes pursued him, watched him 
as steadfastly as if she were his fate patiently | 
biding its hour; she dictated to him on all 
occasions, great and small, and took complete | 
mastery of him; if he resisted, she menaced | 
him, and there was that in her hard voice 
and glittering cold eye which said he had 
better not quarrel with her! And Carl did | 
not quarrel with her; but, after enduring a | 
two years’ tyranny—to which old monkish | 
discipline must have been a trifle—Mrs, | 
Margery Pilkington was one morning found | 
dead in her bed, and he was free again. 

It was after this event that the house was 
sold and pulled down: an institution for 
charitable purposes being built on its site. | 
Carl Branston gave the money, and laid the | 
foundation stone. Afterwards, he went abroad. | 
It is but imperfectly known what he did 
there. Marston conducted the business at | 
home on his own responsibility. From time 
to time rumours reached him that Carl had 
become a papist, and member of a severe com- 
munity of monks ; then, that he was living | 
under some new medical regimen in an esta- | 
blishment near Paris; then, that he was gone 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem—that he was 
an attendant ata public hospital—a volunteer | 
with the French army in Algiers—fifty things, 
of which the brief business letters—* do this, 
do that”—gave no hint whatever. So 
Marston believed none of them. His master 
loved travel, it appeared; let him have it, 
then ; he would find all right whenever it 
pleased him to come home again. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


A merry heart and a good temper will 
carry their owner blithely through the trials 
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and difficulties of this troublesome world,; or two, we should do him a world of good. 
when a body who lacks their pleasant buoy-, He has never thoroughly got over his father’s 
ancy will sit down in doleful dumps and let | death.” 

his cares ride over him just as they will.| “ How strange our minds should touch the 
Robin Branston and Alice his wife were same point. That was just what I was 
always poor, struggling and hopeful; the| saying to myself. Listen—what is that ?” 
one cheered and upheld the other, and while| It was a long irregular knocking at the 
their family anxieties yearly increased, their | street door ; Robin looked up at his startled 
natural cheerfulness increased too. The/ wife, and said: 

photographic business was poorly remunera-| “It can be nobody but Carl!” 

| tive, buat Robin was a quick wit at acarica-| It was Carl. He came groping in, dazzled 
| ture, and when times were dull he was not by the change from the darkness in the 
superior to lithographing a music title, a| streets to the glowing brilliance of the 
circular, or a bill-head ; indeed, he could! parlour. Robin grasped him heartily by the 
| turn his hand to anything in the draughts-| hand and bade him welcome. Carl stood for 
| man’s way, and did; with three curly pates, |a minute looking from one figure to the other 
| each a step above the other, and six of the |with a bewildered air, moving his hand un- 
brightest blue eyes in the world looking to | easily over his face as if to clear away some 
papa’s hands for all manner of things, he was| mist. His appearance was dejected in the 
not—being of a sound heart and head—| extreme : his clothing was drenched, his 
| likely to stand idle in the market-place| heavy cloak literally clinging to him with 
| waiting for something to turn up. Alice|the wet, and his hair lay dabbled in grey 
| was a very comfortable helpmate for him; streaks upon his forehead. His face was 
she always looked bright and pleasant, and | white and worn, as if he had risen from the 
prettily dressed in the simplest materials,| bed of tedious and painful disease ; his 
and her children were daisies for bloom and | voice, when he spoke in answer to his 
health ; Robin, spite of precarious work and | brother’s greeting, came up out of his chest, 
precarious pay, was a happy man in a very | hollow and uncertain, like the voice of a man 
happy home. His father had been dead now; who has kept long and enforced silence. 
| seven years; his brother Carl, with whom | Alice made him sit down in her own chair. 
since that event he had held no communi-| “You have come off a journey, Carl, and 
cation whatever, had been absent from | are quite worn out; you must not try to talk 
England upwards of five; and his bachelor | yet,” said she. He looked into her face for 
friends had been drifted hither and thither, | a few seconds, and then asked : 


until, beyond his fireside, Robin had no very| “Why have you put your hair away from 
| strong interest remaining. your face? You do not look like yourself ; 
| By this fireside, he, his wife and his|the long curls were prettier—the curls were 
_ children, were spending a cheerful Christmas | prettier, Robin, were theynot? Yes, a great 
eve. It was stormy out of doors ; the wind | deal prettier.” And folding his hands one 


and the rain were holding high holiday! over the other, he went on repeating “Yes, 


| amongst the chimney tops and church’ prettier,a great deal prettier,” like one ina 
_ steeples ; and there was just that sound of, dream. 
hopeless drenched discomfort in the streets} Robin seemed not to observe his odd 
| that made the crackling fire look the very | manner, and after a little while Carl, in 
| shrine of household ease and happiness.| watching Alice as she moved about the tea- 
| Robin had the youngest boy on his knee, table, recovered himself somewhat. 
| taking repose after four and twenty journeys’ “I have come home for good, Robin, now,” 
to Banbury Cross and back ; the eldest had | he said more collectedly; “I have bought a 
| retired into private life under the table to place in Yorkshire, and am going to settle 
enjoy at peace a new picture-book ; and|down there and lead the life of a country 
master Frank was lying on the hearth-rug | gentleman—a country gentleman!” and he 
with his shoe-soles in the air, setting out a | laughed. 
Robinson Crusoe puzzle; Alice had idle! “That will be very nice, Carl; you must 
fingers for once, and softly reflective eyes, be sick of wandering by this time, are you 
which looked as if they were seeing pictures not ?” asked Alice. 
in the fire—pictures, perhaps, of a great, “Sick of my life—sick of everything! You 
| future for her children, and a calm autumn | must come—all cf you—and keep me com- 
| time for Robin and herself, after their pany; the more the merrier. Those are your 
| working season was past and gone. boys, Robin?” The three children had drop- 
At last she spoke : ped their several employments on the 
“So Carl has come back to England. I entrance of their stranger uncle, and now 
wish we were on good terms, Robin ; it is stood at a respectful distance watching him 
unchristian to quarrel for years.” 'with intense curiosity. At his mention of 
“So it is, Alice. What made you speak them Frank drew a step or two nearer, 
of him just now ?” tightly grasping the key of his puzzle, the 
“I was thinking of him, poor fellow. I pieces of which were strewn on the hearth- 
wish he would come home to us for a month rug. 
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“Have you been in a desert-island, Uncle lon a desert-island ;—have you seen ghosts 
Carl ?” he asked, sturdily. also ?” 
“Yes. I have lived in one all my life.” | Alice laughed, and drew him away, calling 
“Who do you think Frank is like in the | him foolish boy, and bidding him not to tease 
face, Carl?” said his mother, to stop the | his uncle, who was tired. 
boy’s questions, which he was evidently going| “Seen ghosts! what does the lad mean ? 
to propound with great earnestness. Carl |—ghosts, what are ghosts?” said Carl, pas- 
looked at him a few seconds, then averted |sionately, and with lividly blanched fips. 
his eyes to the fire, and said, he could not | “Ghosts! who says anything about ghosts ? 
tell. I know nothing. Why should I see ghosts ? 
“We allthink him very like his grandfather, | Go away, go away !” 
—don’t you seethe resemblance ? kagaio,”| Frank hid himself behind his mother, 
persisted Alice, laying her hand affectionately | but it was not him that Carl’s clenched fist 
on the boy’s head, and raising the hair from | menaced ; it was some shadow-form in the 
his forehead, which was of noble expanse. |air at which he glared, and which he bade 
Carl glanced up peevishly; “I see no like-|begone. This fit of agitation lasted two or 
ness at all, unless it be to you—it is to you,” | three minutes, and then he sank collapsed 
he replied, and turned his head. and groaning in his chair, with his face 
* Uncle Carl, were there any savage beasts| buried in his breast. Alice hurried the 
in the island you have come from?” de-|children out of the room and sent them to 
manded Frank, going up to his chair. their beds. When she returned, Carl was 
“ Savage beasts in plenty—there are nothing | telling his brother how ill he had been in 
else, in fact, where I live.” Rome, and that he had not recovered his tone 
“ And were you alone, uncle ?” yet. “You see, Robin, I have led a hard 
“No.” life ; O, my God, what a miserable life ! ” 
This monosyllable was ejaculated in so} “Our father’s death, occurring so suddenly, 
fierce a tone that the lad was glad to draw| was a dreadful shock to you, Carl!” said 
back to his mother, and contemplate his/| Alice, gently. There was no answer. Carl 
eccentric relative at a distance. After a/|sat staring into the fire for several minutes ; 
use of several minutes Robin asked his | at last he said, very suddenly : 
ther from what place he had travelled) “Go you away, Alice ; I have something to 
jJast. “From Rome, ” was the reply ; “it isa) tell Robin—go away.” As the door closed 
fine city, but dead—dead and dug up again.” | after her, Carl leaned forward towards his 
The way in which Carl Branston enun-| brother, and said in a hoarse whisper, “ Robin, 
ciated his words was of the strangest. If you| I murdered my father !—and—and Margery 
could imagine a mechanical imitation of the | Pilkington!” Robin started back and stared 
human voice you would have it; each sen-|at him; their eyes met. 
tence came out sharply, distinctly, but dis-| “Yes—I poisoned them both, and they 
connectedly, as if the speaker were groping | —died—died—died, and I am—— How wild 
in the dark for ideas or memories which he} you look, brother ! what ails you?” 
could not seize, or which, having seized, he | “Have done with these foolish tales, will 
could not fit with words enough. Robin’s; you!” cried Robin fiercely; “you have 
nature was not to remember wrongs, or he| command enough to keep in lies, have you 
might have taken a cold satisfaction in the | not ?” 
view of his brother’s misery ; instead he re-| “I put three times the quantity in the 
garded him with deepest commiseration, and | glass, and he took it out of my hand ;—if I 
Alice, who had never loved him, could| had waited three hours I should have saved 
scarcely refrain from tears. Carl said,|my soul—the doctor said he could not have 
“Your heart was always soft, Alice ; but /| lived longer, but the devil was there tempting 
do not waste any sympathy on me. You|me— ery Pilkington found my secret out 
only see a man who has not slept in a bed for | the first evening she lived with me, and the 
a week. Give me some tea, and I'll go back | persecution I underwent from that woman 
to my inn.” was awful—and one night she threatened 
“Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us to-| me, and she died. Well, what of that? They 
night, and Christmas time, too?” cried | said she had disease of the heart——” 
Robin; “think you have come home—you| “Carl, are these fables conjured out of a 
are welcome, heartily welcome—and it is not| sick brain ?—they are, surely i ” said Robin 
fit you should stir from the fire-side again. | in an awful tone. 
Alice has a room for you.” “Devil’s truth, every one of them!” re- 
“ Well, so be it,” replied Carl ; “I will be/turned Carl, with an insane glee; “devil’s 
your guest for to-night, and to-morrow you | truth, I tall you. If you don’t believe me, ask 
must be mine.” Margery Pilkington—there she sits in your 
Frank had gradually crept back to a posi-| wife’s place. You won’t tell Alice—swear !” 
tion in front of his uncle, and stood gazing|he sprang up and laid his hand on his 
steadfastly into his countenance witha solemn | brother’s shoulder. Robin thrust him back 
earnestness and childish curiosity. “Uncle! into his chair, and held him with a grasp of 
Carl,” he began deliberately, “ you have lived | iron. 
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“You are stark mad, Carl, and do not know 
what you say!” 

“T do know what I say. Let me be!” 
he shook himself roughly, but Robin did not 
move his. hand, for there was a dangerous 
glitter in Carl’s eyes as if he longed to spring 
on and throttle him. At this instant a 
second knock was heard at the street door, 
which caused Carl to cower down pale and 
trembling, as if he would hide himself. Some 
| one ascended the stairs, Alice opened the 
door, and a large foreign-looking man entered. 

“Mr. Carl is here?” he observed ; then 
whispered to Robin that he had a word for 
| his private ear. “You will stay here a 


| minute, Mr. Carl,” he added, lifting a fore-| 


| finger in a menacing way; “ Madame. will 
| keep Pe company till we return.” They 
| passed into the adjoining room. 

| “Mr, Carl escaped us yesterday, sir. You 
will have discovered that he ismad?” said the 
stranger ; “ you will allow us to remove him 2” 
| Robin looked disconcerted. “Mad! yes, I 
| suppose he is—indeed, ofcourse heis. There can 
be no doubt of it—” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“O, he cannot be with any one an hour 

without betraying it unmistakeably. It is 
| possible that he may have told you his fancies ?” 
“Yes,” said Robin, and paused. The 
| man was watching his countenance closely. 
“ Absurd self-accusations, eh ?” questioned 
| the man, who, spite of his foreign air, spoke 
English with the native accent. “I see, he 
has startled you, sir; you were inclined to 
believe that he really did murder his vene- 
| rable father and that woman? It is his 
| mania. I have heard him confess all the 
imaginary circumstances with a wonderful 
air of reality ; but just in the same way I 
have heard him confess to other deeds, to 
killing you, for imstance, and a girl called 
Alice, and a variety of thefts, in the most cir- 
cumstantial manner. His mind—what he 
has left of it, at least—runs perpetually on 
murder.” 

Robin drew a long breath. “How is 
it that he is under your care?” he asked 
the stranger. 

“Sir, 1 am a physician ; some time since— 
two years—Mr, Carl Branston placed him- 
self in my hands, and I undertook to protect 
him against himself. His lucid intervals are 
few and short. Yesterday morning he was 
tolerably well, and while walking in the 
grounds of my house, must have suddenly 
conceived the design of an escape ; but he was 
easily traced.” 

“It will be a satisfaction to me to have 
him near London,” said Robin; “I should 
like to see that his unhappy condition is as 
much ameliorated as it can be.” 

“Naturally, sir; but there would be risk 
of his babblings—marvellously truthful they 
sound sometimes—rousing scrutiny. On the 
whole—consider it carefully—on the whole, 
it would be as well that you should let me 
remove him abroad,” replied the doctor. 
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“Let us hear what he says himself,” said 
Robin. 

“T am sure he will be of my opinion,” 
returned the stranger, and they went back 
into the first room. Alice had brought in 
Carl’s cloak, thoroughly dry, and he was 
busy putting it on. 

“T am almost ready, doctor,” he exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“You will go with me, will you not? You 
feel safe ?” 

“Yes, much safer, Come away.” He took 
no notice of Alice’s hand held out to him, or 
of the tears that she could not restrain, but 
hurried down the stairs holding the doctor’s 
arm. Robin followed. At the door waited 
a carriage with another man im it, like a 
keeper. Carl got in; then cried out, “Good 
night. Alice, you'll come to see me; you 
too, Robin, and the boys ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Carl; poor fellow,” replied his 
brother, wringing his hand. 

The window of the carriage was pulled up, 
and it drove rapidly away down the street 
through the pouring rain and howling wind. 
Robin returned slowly to his wife. She 
was crying over the fire. 

“O, husband, what a Christmas guest! 
what a coming home!” cried she, 

“Sad! Marston must have known of this, 
—I wonder why he never told us,” replied 
Robin. “What did he say to you while 
I was out of the room with the doctor ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Let us get tobed. Poor Carl! he is not in 
bad hands seemingly, but I’ll go and see after 
him in a little while. It is like a dream, is 
it not ? Come and gone already !” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH, 


Tue summer following Carl Branston’s 
visit to his brother’s house in London, was 
one of prolonged drought ; the shrubs and 
flowers were shrivelled and burnt up, the 
earth yawned in thirsty cracks all over its 
surface. Robin had seen Carl twice, and had 
been convinced by what he himself observed, 
as well as by the doctor’s arguments, that he 
could not be in kinder hands, and he left him 
where he had at first voluntarily placed him- 
self, Having seen him, Robin was satisfied 
that his delusions were incurable, and by and 
by, happy in his own home, in his wife and 
his beautiful children, the remembrance 
of that awful visit ceased to weigh upon him. 

As for Carl, when he passed out of the 
dusty arena of business life, his place was 
filled up, and he was forgotten, as much as if 
he was already dead. His money accumu- 
lated untouched ; his fate had evolved itself 
from the crime which his 


step by ste 
paroxysms of remorse continually betrayed. 
From that moment mists of vague dread 
confused him, then a twilight of distinct fears 
which made themselves ghastly shapes to his 
bodily eyes, and finally madness fell upon him. 

It was on the seventeenth day of August 
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that he escaped a second time from the house 
in which he was guarded, and on this occa- 
sion he was more successful in eluding pur- 
suit than he had previously been. Ten days 
elapsed and he had not been traced. It was 
known that he had money; it had never 
been withheld from him since his confine- 
ment; for he loved to enter into imaginary 
sales with his keepers, and would not be put 
off with anything but the gold which he had, 
so far as he was himself concerned, succeeded 
in turning into withered leaves. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, then, 
the anniversary of his father’s death, he 
towards nightfall entered a thick wood, a 
narrow bridle-path across one angle of which 
led towards an extensive flat of furze and 
ling-covered moor. The trees, closely planted, 
and still in their full summer foliage, ex- 
cluded all but the rarest glimpses of sky. 
One may imagine this God-forgotten man 
wandering aimlessly forward in the gloomy 
silence, hungry and thirsty, trembling at the 
rustle of a leaf, hearing in his own muffled 
footsteps echoes of the pursuers’ tread, and 
panting hastily on with many a backward 
glance along the blackening path. One may 
imagine him stumbling as his eyes rove from 
one of his phantom companions to another, 
cursing them under his breath, and then 
laughing insanely till the hushed woods 
thrill again—imagine it but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular 
glares of light through openings between the 
trees, and patches on the und. What 
could this appearance be? Not lightning, 
for moon and stars were shining overhead ; 
the effect of these sudden breaks in the 
shadowy darkness of the undergrowth of 
bushes was wild in the extreme; to Carl 
Branston it may have seemed like the horrid 
approach to the mouth of hell. Soon night 
was changed into hideous and lurid day ; the 
stars paled before its glare; a low hiss, like 
laughter of triumphant fiends, seemed to 
move the air all around him, and hot, quick 
breaths waft against his face. He must have 
now lost all the faint glimmer of sense which 
had directed his wanderings hitherto, or 
what met his view on coming to the verge of 
the wood might have been comprehended, 
and its danger avoided. The furze and ling 
were on fire throughout an immense tract, 
the excessive dryness of everything causing 
them to burn with marvellous swiftness. To 
Carl it was only a continuation of his awfal 
fancies, no more real or unreal than they. 
He was bewildered, mazed, lost ! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet ; he 
turned ; the fire had crept behind him, and 
was rushing for the wood. To the right; to 
the left; the flame was there before him, 
—no escape! He was literally hemmed in 
within a momently narrowing circle ;'the re-i 
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tongues came leaping and dancing over the 
furze, leaving black smoking desolation in 
their track, straight towards him! 

O calm summer night! what a scene was 
this on which you looked down! What 
horrible despair! What deadly fear! Went 
there up no prayer from that doomed and 
miserable man in his extremity? No cry 
for mercy or pardon,—no outbreak of repen- 
tance? That is your secret and heaven's, 
His hour of reckoning came to him then, and 
such as his account stood it must have been 
given in to the just Judge who, sooner or 
later, brings every man’s sin home to him. 

Carl Branston’s wretched remains were 
found and identified not many days after. 

The Doctor from whose house he had 
escaped, brought the news of the catastrophe 
to Robin and his wife. With the former and 
Mr, Marston he had a long private con- 
ference. The disclosures and explanations 
then given and received, never transpired 
further ; even Alice was not permitted to 
share them; but that they were of a dark 
and awful character she might conjecture 
from the fact that notwithstanding the vast 
accumulated fortune that Carl left behind 
him, her husband still continued a poor and 
hard-working man. Some years later, when 
their children’s education became expensive, 
and money would have been of solid benefit 
to them, she ventured to ask how the pro- 
perty had been applied, and why it was 
diverted from them? For the first time in 
his life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly to 
her: “Alice, if my children were barefoot, 
and wanting bread, not one sixpence of Carl’s 
money should go to relieve them,” he said. 

In process of time, however, fortune turned 
a more lightsome countenance on Robin's 
home, and though not likely ever to be rich, 
necessity ceased to press upon him. His boys 
grew up fine, intelligent, honest men, and made 
themselves a way in the world both honourable 
and famous: thanks to the strong, upright 
principles and straightforward system of con- 
duct in which Alice and he had trained them. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, 
was a proverb impressed on them very early 
in life. Though in perfect ignorance of the 
reason, the lads say to this day that their 
father was the only man they ever knew 
who had an unfeigned and undisguised abhor- 
rence of money. 
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